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AMERICAN FARMERS PREPARING FOR PEACE 


Rosert H. Mouton 


WO great armies won the war—the 
T army that served on the battlefield 

and the army that served in the 
harvestfield. The latter army was mobi- 
lized within twenty-four hours after the 
declaration of war. It was prepared. It 
had been studying and training, had 
actually been in the field, for generations. 
It was not so efficient as it might have 
been, but it learned more efficient meth- 
ods very rapidly and astonished the world 
by its achievements. 

As it was the first army to rally to the 
defense of the flag, so it will be the last 
army to cease fighting for world freedom. 
While the army of the battlefield is being 
demobilized, the army of the farm is fac- 
ing the tremendous task of furnishing 60 
per cent of the world’s food during the 
coming years. 

Agriculture is and must be the greatest 
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factor in reconstruction. While our cities 
are planning vast programmes along this 
line, the fact remains that the opportunity 
of every city lies in the country. The 
country can get along without the city, 
but no city can be permanently pros- 
perous unless the farms in the territory 
from which it draws its trade are pro- 
ductive. 

The town is built on farm profits; upon 
what farmers produce in excess of their 
home needs. Towns are merely places to 
store and distribute the world’s surplus 
products through the channels of com- 
merce. Towns are consumers—not real 
producers. The one road to permanent 
city building leads to the farm. 

The farmers of America expect the 
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More Than a Million Boys and Girls Have Joined the Corn Clubs Organized in the United States 
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tasks of peace, the reconstruction of the 
world, and the re-establishment of normal 
food conditions, both here and abroad, to 
press them harder, if that were possible, 
than did the tasks of war. But they are 
better prepared, for the Federal Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, which has 
done so much to bring success to this 
country’s efforts for food production, has 
two years of experience and a vastly en- 
larged organization to strengthen it in 
the work of peace. 

The war found American agriculture 
prepared with an organization that cen- 
tered in the Department of Agriculture 
and radiated through the state agricul- 
tural colleges to every corner of the Unit- 


ed States. Primarily the federal exten- 
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sion service has an educational purpose, 
but the war emergency has demonstrated 
that the service can lead as well as teach. 
It has been the “general staff” for Amer- 
ica’s army of 6,000,000 farming units, and 
the farmers have responded with admir- 
able spirit, the proof of which is in the 
stupendous increases in the 1917 and 1918 
production of essential food crops—the 
crops without which the war might have 
been lost. 

The rapid war expansion of the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Extension Service is 
shown by the fact that while, on April 1, 
1917, the extension workers numbered 
2,149, of which 1,461 were county agents, 
545 home demonstration agents, and 143 
club workers, on July 1, 1918, the num- 
ber had increased to 6,216, including 3,000 
county agents, 2,035 home demonstration 





agents, and 1,181 boys’ and girls’ club 
workers. 

Extension work is divided into county 
agent work, home demonstration work, 
and boys’ and girls’ club work. The 
county agent system is an organized 
method of doing agricultural work in a 
county through a permanent local lead- 
er, who represents the state agricultural 
college and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in matters pertaining to agriculture, 
and who is also the official medium through 
whom the people can most readily deal 
with those public institutions in such mat- 
ters. 

Home demonstration work is work for 
the betterment of rural and, also, to some 
extent, urban, life, particularly the do- 
mestic side, by women agents who carry 
the best information about home econom- 
ics direct to the homes, and explain it 
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Threshing the 1918 Wheat; the 1919 Crop Promises a Yield Larger Than in Any Previous Year 


A Sample of the American Farmer’s Tribute to the World 


February 12, 1919 


either in actual trials by housekeepers or 
by addresses at meetings. 

The men and women who organize boys’ 
and girls’ clubs strive to interest and train 
the youth of the country in better methods 
of agriculture and better home-making. 
The coming generation receives an incen- 
tive that in many cases has not only 
spurred them to higher endeavors, but has 
caused their elders to adopt better meth- 
ods of farming and housekeeping. 

To make extension work effective, coun- 
ty councils, county boards of agriculture, 
and farm bureaus have been organized. 
These organizations are generally com- 
posed of farmers and others, many of 
them bankers, who aid the agent in the 
communities of his county. -More than 
1,000,000 farmers are members of these 
organizations, 


(Continued on page 620.) 


Wire Oribs, Filled with » Season’s Crop of Corn, One of the Principal Products of the American Farmer 
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FAMINE AND SURPLUS 

While reports from abroad continue to 
reflect a state of famine, or near-famine, 
in many countries, a meager supply of 
food in others, and no great surplus any- 
where, in America the flour mills are un- 
able to grind to more than half capacity 
for lack of orders, and the domestic flour 
market is congested and depressed. 

It would seem strange, under ordinary 
circumstances, that a commodity should 
be a drug in the market in one part of 
the world and, at the same time, be ur- 
gently needed and clamored for elsewhere 
without the supply going where the de- 
mand exists, in accordance with its nat- 
ural tendency. If trade and commerce 
were operating under ordinary conditions, 
no doubt this state of affairs would 
speedily correct itself, but the present 
situation is abnormal, and therefore can- 
not be accounted for by reasoning based 
on the natural tendencies of supply and 
demand, 

Trade and commerce are neither bound 
nor free. If they were entirely controlled 
by government, individual responsibility 
would cease, and it would become the duty 
of the authorities to provide a remedy for 
the existing inequality in distribution. If 
they were entirely free, they could speed- 
ily and effectually supply their own rem- 
edy and help themselves. As it is, so far 
as flour is concerned, it is in a position 
where it can neither help itself nor, for 
the time being, can it be helped by the 
government. 

Circumstances over which neither the 
government nor the trade has control are 
responsible for this situation, and while 
it is easy to find fault with the agency 
through which authority acts, it is not just 
to blame it for existing conditions. It is 
simple to say that the flour which is un- 
salable in America should promptly be 
sent where there is urgent need for it, but 
something more is required than demand 
and supply to establish the necessary con- 
nection between famine and surplus. 

There must be the money wherewith to 
pay for the flour, and there must be the 
transportation whereby it is to be carried. 
Neither is provided in sufficient quantity 
to meet the international emergency. The 
countries most in need of food are, for the 
most part, without means to pay for it. 
Credits or loans must be arranged for 
them, or, if they are unable to find the 
basis for these, other countries must fur- 
nish relief by gifts of money to be ex- 
pended in food. This is being done, but 
it takes time. Shipping is dislocated; 
many vessels which would otherwise be 
engaged in the transatlantic trade are 
occupied in the transport of troops, and 
will be so required for some time to come. 

Mr. Barnes, recently returned from 
Europe, brings reassurance that the entire 
surplus of this year’s crop will be needed 
to meet the season’s requirements abroad, 
and every indication supports this state- 
ment. In the meantime, the milling in- 
dustry is languishing, and millers are 
naturally eager and anxious to get on with 


their work; idleness is hard to stand, with ~ 


a world needing flour. “The mill will 
never grind with the water that is past.” 

After all, however, it is only ninety 
It seems 
longer, so greatly has the situation 
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changed, but it is really but three months, 
and considering the vast amount of work 
made necessary by the complete reversal 
of prospects, it is really wonderful how 
much has already been accomplished in 
straightening out the world’s affairs. Mr. 
Hoover and his associates have certainly 
not lost a moment in applying themselves 
to the problem of the world’s food supply 
under changed conditions, and working 
out a programme. 

It is only just and fair to give time 
enough to permit the carrying out of 
these plans, and if a period of unprece- 
dented dullness in milling ensues, it is, 
under the circumstances, unavoidable, and 
must be borne patiently, although it is 
undoubtedly trying. 

The Grain Corporation has given assur- 
ance that the price of wheat will not be 
lowered on this year’s crop. This should 
restore confidence in the domestic market, 
and have a steadying influence. 

The millers are, however, justified in 
expecting that, when export buying is re- 
newed, as it soon must be if Mr. Barnes’s 
prediction is to be fulfilled, as much flour 
as possible will be sent abroad to meet 
requirements, in order that the milling 
situation may be relieved. The export of 
wheat, while it will reduce the surplus, 
will not remedy conditions in this coun- 
try; mills must have an export demand in 
order to keep in operation, and The 
Northwestern Miller urges the Food Ad- 
ministration to bear this fact in mind, 
especially as millers themselves, by reason 
of the restrictions surrounding the export 
trade, are quite powerless to exploit the 
possibilities of their foreign business. 


MR, DAVIS’ NEW POSITION 

During his connection with the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, 
many millers became acquainted with 
Donald D. Davis, the very efficient as- 
sistant to Mr. Bell, general chairman, and 
there was much regret when he resigned 
last April to enter another branch of the 
government service. It was hoped that, 
after the war, Mr. Davis would become 
permanently identified with the milling 
business, his executive ability being such 
that his connection with the trade would 
have been most desirable. This, however, 
did not occur, much to the regret of his 
many friends in the industry. 

The Liberty National Bank of New 
York announces that it has created an 
industrial department for the purpose of 
offering its services, in an advisory ca- 
pacity, to its customers on matters per- 
taining to manufacturing and industrial 
problems. This new work will be under 
the direction of Mr. Davis, who, by reason 
of his practical engineering, accounting 
and factory executive experience, is ex- 
ceptionally qualified to perform it. 

Both the Liberty National Bank and 
Mr. Davis are to be congratulated on this 
connection, which will doubtless prove 
highly satisfactory. Millers who recall 
Mr. Davis’ services to the trade in the or- 
ganization of the Milling Division will 
feel sure that those who seek his advice 
and assistance will find him thoroughly 
competent. He left a most enviable rec- 
ord as a result of his brief connection 
with this industry. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ROUGH STUFF 

According to a cable from Paris, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Searle Harris, of the Unit- 
ed States Medical Reserve Corps, lately 
returned from an investigation of condi- 
tions east of the Rhine, says the German 
nation is bankrupt and the people are 
starving. He is quoted thus: “There are 
no eggs, no milk and only half a pound 
of beet sugar for each person a month. 

“There is no more gout in Germany, 
but, on the other hand, intestinal diseases 
have greatly increased. These are at- 
tributed to coarse bread.” 

Branny McCann, good old Doc Wiley 
and others will please take notice. 


PROLONGING THE UNCERTAINTY 

The fact that a definite bill making 
provision for the maintenance of the 
wheat price guaranty has at last been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
is something for which to be thankful; 
the long and apparently meaningless de- 
lay before anything was done, with March 
4 and the end of the congressional ses- 
sion steadily drawing nearer, had created 
a state of uncertainty and alarm which 
was growing intolerable. Doubtless the 
Senate will wrangle over the bill, but the 
support of the farmers seems likely to 
push it through before the day of ad- 
journment arrives. 

As it now stands, however, Chairman 
Lever’s bill gives no information as to 
the vital question: of the market price of 
wheat. It gives the President power to 
create all sorts of agencies, and a bil- 
lion dollars to work with; it provides 
terrifying penalties for the culprit who 
indulges in “unfairly discriminatory, de- 
ceptive, unjust or unreasonable prac- 
tice, device, rate, commission, charge, 
profit or price”; it looks, to the layman, 
comprehensive enough to cover every- 
thing from a promissory note to arson; 
but nowhere does it indicate what is to 
be done about the price of wheat, except 
to assert, as every one has known all 
along, that the guaranty to the farmer 
is to be made good. 

Doubtless this lack of definiteness was 
inevitable; certainly the statement made 
to the House committee by Mr. Barnes 
presented many and excellent reasons’ for 
not attempting to formulate a policy at 
this time. The world’s needs are as yet 
only guessed at, and the total of the 1919 
wheat crop cannot be estimated for many 
months. Mr. Barnes puts the foreign de- 
mands on the United States wheat crop 
of 1919 at anywhere from two to four 
hundred million bushels; the crop itself 
may be seven hundred or twelve hundred 
million. In other words, wheat may be 
worth two dollars, or one dollar, or three 
dollars, in the world’s markets; and until 
its value can be more definitely deter- 
mined, no arbitrary estimate of what its 
price should be is of much avail. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barnes’s state- 
ment that “there is no world-price level, 
in the sense of fairly and soundly re- 
flecting the natural play between the laws 
of supply and demand,” while it was un- 
questionably true during the war, and 
may, under the system of government 
buying and selling, be to some extent true 
today, is exactly the principle that ought 
to be removed as quickly as possible, in 
order to put the world’s trade in wheat on 
a sound basis. Mr. Bell made this very 


clear in his statement to the House com- 


mittee, when he said: “The law of supply 
and demand has ceased to operate by 
reason of interference. It must be re- 


stored, although it will involve losses and 
sacrifices in its accontplishment.” : 

The prolongation of government con- 
trol, necessary as it is by reason of ‘the 
wheat price guaranty, is likely to delay 
the restoration of this normal basis, par- 
ticularly if the agencies appointed work 
on the theory that an artificial price level 
can be indefinitely maintained. In ef- 
fect, the bill leaves nearly everything to 
the judgment of these agencies, giving 
them immense power, and saying only 
that they must finish their task before 
the end of October, 1920. 

The bill provides for “the protection of 
millers, wholesalers, jobbers and bakers 
against fluctuations in the price of wheat 
and wheat flour.” This is good so far as 
it goes; but what the bill should have said 
is something like this: “We, the Congress, 
made a very bad blunder, though an ex- 
cusable one under the circumstances, in 
guaranteeing the price of 1919 wheat; we 
are sorry for it, as it may cost the people 
somewhere round a billion dollars, and 
besides, we don’t in the least know how 
to deal with the many problems involved. 
Anyhow, having made this mistake, we 
recognize our absolute and binding obli- 
gation to protect the manufacturers and 
handlers of wheat products against . 
losses due to our blunder, and to assure 
them of an export trade, under the gov- 
ernment control which the guaranty has 
rendered necessary, at least equal to that 
which they would unquestionably secure 
if we could only leave them alone.” 

The indefinite prolongation of govern- 
ment control of the milling industry, with 
its system of licenses and reports, is a 
corollary to the wheat price guaranty 
which must be accepted regretfully but 
without complaint. The merit of a gov- 
ernment ‘system of flour-buying for ex- 
port is largely contingent on what hap- 
pens abroad; if Europe continues to buy 
flour through official agencies, a similar 
organization must handle the selling. 
Both are inherently wrong in principle, 
in that they block the natural channels 
of trade, but the conditions which made 
them necessary during the war still con- 
tinue to exist. 

The future, so far as the milling in- 
dustry is concerned, rests largely with 
an agency as yet unspecified. What it 
will do is doubtful; what it can do if it 
wants to is likely to be almost unlimited. 
The great need is for a vigorous insist- 
ence, from the outset, on its obligation to 
deal justly with the American people, 
and with the millers and other handlers 
of wheat products. At present the farm- 
ers alone are safeguarded. Before the 
summer of 1919 there will, in all prob- 
ability, be little change; after that time 
the chief object of the agency intrusted 
with the fulfillment of the price guaranty 
should be to handicap and hamper as lit- 
tle as possible the process whereby the 
people of America, and of the world, get 
the flour made from American wheat. 

Meanwhile, the uncertainty goes on, 
and will continue until the last farmer 
has been paid his last two dollars and 
twenty cents. It will be quite within 
the power of the new agency of the gov- 
ernment to minimize the evil effects of 
this unsettled state, and it is its clear 
duty to do so. So far as the millers are 
concerned, they ask only that it shall pre- 
vent sudden and arbitrary fluctuations 
in the price ef the wheat it controls, and 
that it shall facilitate their access to for- 
eign markets. As an agent of the Con- 
gress which has brought this situation to _ 
pass, it owes them so much in common 
justice. 
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THE 1919 WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY 





Statement of Julius H. Barnes, President of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, Before the House Agricultural. Committee, 
Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1919 


I think I should make clear at the out- 
set that, for myself and the 19 men as- 
sociated with me as volunteers in the 
work of the Grain Corporation, we expect 
our service will terminate with the com- 
pletion of the handling of this present 
e of wheat; that we have not only no 
desire to continue our work in govern- 
ment administration beyond the comple- 
tion of our present obligations, but that 
we must be released to go back to private 
life and private activities. 

We feel we should place at your service 
whatever convictions or opinions have de- 
veloped from either the two years of pub- 
lic service we have given or from our 
private experience re | that service, 
and I desire to answer to the fullest any 
inquiries your committee may have to ask 
as to our views on the proper preparation 
for protecting the 1919 wheat guaranty, 
even while we make it absolutely clear 
that we are not proposing any particular 
form. of legislation—are not asking it 
or seeking it, 


GUARANTY MUST BE MAINTAINED 


It is unthinkable that Congress, havin 
included a wheat guaranty in the f 
control bill of Aug. 10, 1917, should in 
- any manner neglect to provide a method 
for making that guaranty effective in 
complete good faith; but I think I am 
justified in saying that neither Mr. Hoov- 
er nor myself sees clearly at this time a 
definite method to make it fully effective, 
and our sole desire is to place at your 
service the result of such study as we 
have been able to make, so that Congress 
in legislating may do so on its own re- 
sponsibility, after reaching as complete 
an understanding of the problen. as pos- 
sible and to which we can contribute. 

I am sure that neither Mr. Hoover nor 
myself has any form of legislation to urge, 
and the suggestions we have made were 
merely to cover fully the possible operat- 
ing method that might develop later. If 
this takes the form of the extension of 
the present Food Administration act, that 
act should be carefully studied to see that 
the phraseology is re-adapted to present 
conditions. For instance, section 14 of 
that act so reads that, with the signing of 
peace and the termination of war, there is 
no authority to trade, even with our pres- 
ént allies, further; while the opportunity 
to sell to the central empires, who may in 
the near future be a desirable market for 
our products, is not recognized. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Without attempting to say in what 
manner the authority should be vested or 
in what phraseology it should be clothed, 
the essential powers which should at this 
time be provided in anticipation of any 
plan of operation, and the suggestions 
which Mr. Hoover and myself cabled 
from Paris in response to a direct request 
of your committee should include the fol- 
lowing: 

We recommend that there be delegated 
to the President, for exercise when the 
necessity is demonstrated, the following 
powers, which we believe are wide enough 
for several alternate- plans of operation, 
and we cannot recommend the delegation 
of lesser powers, in view of the doubt 
which exists and must exist for some time 
as to a proper method of making the 
guaranty effective: 

An appropriation of at least one billion 
dollars, It is very essential that the re- 
sources behind the enforcement of the 
; aeyronad shall be beyond question, so that 

normal trade of the country and the 
normal credit facilities of the country 
| be fully utilized in handling wheat 

other grains, without distrust, and 
may function to relieve the government of 
a large part of the actual burden of buy- 
ing and selling. 

Authority to borrow, if necessary, in 
the regular commercial manner, pledging 
the credit and promortu af the anency. 

Atithority to buy and’ sell- wheat and 
other cer and their products and other 
foodstuffs, at home or abroad, for cash 
or for credit. This is purposely recom- 
“mended wide enough so that a national 

of combi sales of wheat and 
other imperatively needed foodstuffs may 


facilitate the marketing of wheat; also 
wide enough to permit the encouragement 
of wheat sales abroad by the credit in- 
ducement, which may offset price com- 
parison altogether. New legislation should 
allow the purchase of 1918 balance as well, 
and there should be no limitation on those 


with whom either purchases or sales should: 


be made. 

Import and export embargo power. 
This is necessary as basis for any nation- 
al policy of combined foodstuffs sales, 
and should include authority over all food- 
stuffs. 

Storage—authority to build storage fa- 
cilities or contract construction with pri- 
vate enterprise, together with authority 
to requisition storage and prescribe terms 
of payment. This should be wide enough 
to authorize payment for storage on ce- 
reals or cereal products in elevators or 
elsewhere, whether owned or not, and to 
reflect by premiums the equivalent of car- 
rying charges, in order to provide the op- 
portunity for inducing storage on farms, 
if it seems desirable. 

Authority to license dealers, millers and 
elevators. In order-to fairly reflect the 
terminal price back to the producers at 
country stations, some control over trade 
practices is necessary; otherwise, panicky 
producers may, by price inducement, try 
to crowd their grain on a market after 
storage facilities are congested, and thus 
break down the country price from any 
fair reflection of the terminal guaranty 
price. 

Authority to control trading. This 
would be a necessary part of the alter- 
nate plans which it may be necessary to 
use. It would conceivably embarrass 
price maintenance to coincidently recog- 
nize exchange trading in those same com- 
modities, and the speculatively influenced 
prices possible thereby. 

Authority to transport at home or 
abroad and carry on business anywhere in 
the world, and te form or use any corpora- 
tions or agencies necessary. > 

Preferential rail service on American 
railroads and steamships, and authority 
to control the transport flow of all cereals 
or products into any markets or seaports. 
This seems necessary to prevent port con- 
gestion and the congestion of interior mar- 
kets, which congestion would operate to 
stop the flow entirely, and also this is 
necessary in order that the marketing of 
wheat should have preference, if neces- 
sary, to any other foodstuffs. 


NO CARRY-OVER LIKELY 


I can see grave practical difficulties, 
under certain crop conditions; in making 
the guaranty effective in a practical man- 
ner so that it shall reach, as was intended, 
every grower of wheat, and yet in such a 
manner that there shall be no opportunity 
of fraud or imposition. 

In order to clear the situation, I think I 
may state that there is every probability 
that at least the crop of 1918 will not 
complicate next year’s problems by any 
material carry-over or surplus. 

Roughly, the crop of 1918 works out 
about as follows: 


BORN STOP, WU. occ ccc ddciccccess 918,000,000 
Deduct for seed ........... 100,000,000 
Deduct for estimated home 

consumption, 12 months.. 470,000,000 


570,000,000 


Leaving balance available for ex- 

DOTS Gecsisecacessticcercvisess 348,000,000 

This estimates that the carry-over at 
the end of the crop year shall be the same 
as the preceding carry-over, which was at 
least not burdensome at that time, and 
represents no more than necessary cur- 
rent reserves in process of distribution. 

Of the 348,000,000 bus, we have ex- 
ported to Feb. 1, 1919, practically 180,- 
000,000. We have then for export dispo- 
sition between Feb. 1 and the end of the 
1918 crop year approximately 170,000,000 
bus. Against this: we have the following 
commitments, definite and estimated, to 
be supplied as wheat or wheat flour: 


Bus 
European allies .........-s.-e0+5 100,000,000 ° 
Commission for Relief in Belgium 20,000,000 
MEE. 0 8654.05 te dee e chic wuss 15,000,000 
Buropean relief ......6--5seeeeee 30,000,000 
165,000,000 
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These exclude any contribution to any 
countries, such as may later be bg 
by the Supreme Council on Supply and 
Relief or the armistice authorities, but 
also these enemy tapos necessities may 
be satisfied with rye and other grains, in- 
stead of wheat, should we be short avail- 
able wheat. 


PRESENT SUPPLIES AND RESALES 


The Grain Corporation now owns and 


has on hand 
Bus 


Ru peer e rrr re eer nr y E 143,000,000 
Wheat flour in terms of wheat... 15,000,000 
DORE sans veka beecivececccepes 158,000,000 


From these supplies we have resold to 
southwestern millers, where the current 
flow of wheat was not sufficiently supply- 
ing normal milling operations, 13,000,000 
bus; so that the Grain Corporation has 
tonight in its possession the equivalent of 
145,000,000 bus of wheat to meet demands 
falling upon it for the balance of this 
crop year, estimated to equal 165,000,000 
bus. 

All sales made to date by the Grain Cor- 

oration in domestic markets and abroad 

ave been at such prices as to return to 
the Grain Corporation not only the ‘cost 
of the purchases made under the govern- 
ment guaranty but such additional price 
as will reimburse expenses and charges. 
It is perfectly possible to make sales to- 
day abroad on that basis; so that much of 
the current discussion about a theoretical 
world basis lower than the present wheat 
prices must be based on total ignorance 
of the facts as to the 1918 crop, at least. 

It is very difficult to see, in view of this 
situation, how the Grain Corporation can 
resell any considerable quantity of wheat 
in domestic markets whether at prices 
higher or lower than the government 
guaranteed purchase price at which it ac- 
cumulated these holdings. 

Outside of the Grain Corporation hold- 
ings, there are apparent stocks in the 
country, in country elevators and mill 
elevators, of approximately 100,000,000 
bus, largely owned by mills or held for 
milling, and an estimated amount still to 
come from the farms of the country not 
exceeding 150,000,000 bus. 

(Continued on page 617.) 





FLOUR PURCHASES EXPECTED 


Grain Corporation Announces It Has Promise 
of Considerable Tonnage During 
Remainder of February 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration made no purchases of flour last 
week, but announces, in a statement made 
Feb. 5, that it has the promise of consid- 
erable tonnage for February and expects 
to clear a great deal of flour during the 
remainder of the month, greatly relieving 
the present port situation. 

“If clearances come up to our expec- 
tations,’ reads the statement, “we 
should be in the market in the near future. 
At this writing we expect to buy next 
week, and we suggest that offers on flour 
be submitted accordingly, even though it 
may be necessary to then delay our pur- 
chases another week. 

“In view of the fact that flour pur- 
chases, if made, will be almost entirely 
for European relief purposes, no imme- 
diate change will be made in our stand- 
ards. We will continue purchasing well- 
milled straights of good quality. 

“Effective at once, the following 
changes have been made in our buying 
terms, and in submitting offers it shall 
be understood that they become condi- 
tions of sale: 

“The Grain Corporation will not here- 
after buy on the basis of differences be- 
tween the former ‘fair price schedules’ 
at the various ports, on account of the 
wide variation in freight rates to these 
ports from various sections of the coun- 
try. 

“Until further notice, offers f.o.b. Gulf 


. ports will be accepted when 20c under 


maximum price paid at Baltimore, the 
Grain Corporation, however, reserving 
the right of refusing offers made basis 
Gulf ports, even though 20c per bbl un- 
der maximum paid at Baltimore where 
railroad tariffs from shipping point show 
a greater difference as between Baltimore 
and Gulf ports. 

“Where flour is purchased delivered 
basis at specified port and shipped to an- 
other port, the actual difference in freight 
rates existing between the two S is 
to be charged or credited, as case 
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may be, on the invoices covering ship- 
ments. 

“The Grain Corporation also reserves 
the right to reject offers for shipment 
to any port or ports where shipping facil- 
ities or freight embargoes prevent the 
movement of freight via such port or 

rts. 

“Flour in transit, on piers, on track, or 
in warehouses at the ports, will only be 
purchased f.a.s. steamer, payment against 
ship’s receipts, and delivery according to 
availability of tonnage.” 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Feb. 9 Feb. 10 








Feb, 8 Feb. 1 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....186,570 213,215 135,325 221,640 
St. Paul ....... 6,856. BO, 28GB: cass nce cia 
Duluth-Superior 3,320 17,745 12,025 11,425 
Milwaukee ..... 6,700 9,400 9,200 ...... 
Totals ....... 202,048 249,545 156,550 233,065 


Outside mills*..159,508 ...... 121,475 67,545 





Ag’gate sprg.361,551 ...... 278,025 300,610 
St. Loais 2.2... 32,200 38,200 28,240 32,700 
St. Louist ..... 50,000 47,500 47,300 48,400 
Buffalo ........ 93,350 97,550 156,800 96,900 
Rochester ..... 8,700 8,750 11,200 9,400 
Chicago ....... 15,250 14,500 16,750 23,250 
Kansas City... 51,300 37,000 61,800 62,300 
Kansas City} ..230,636 232,120 198,240 180,125 
Omaha ........ i ee: 3 See 
ri... SEER 21,381 19,000 23,600 25,800 
Toledof ....... 44,833 30,627 42;090 59,895 
Nashville** .... 82,197 85,862 44,800 81,505 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,088 28,925 26,460 ...... 
Seattle ........ 17,280 17,715 36,740 24,555 

~Tacoma ....... 24,820 -33,440 21,110 8,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North, 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


Feb,8 Feb.1 1918 1917 
6 


Minneapolis ...... 3 41 26 43 
Bt. Pawl soci ceive 33 56 ee oY 
Duluth-Superior .. 9 49 33 31 
Outside mills* sees 54 64 43 26 

Average spring... 33 53 33 38 
Milwaukee ........ 35 52 77 +n 
St. Louis ......... 46 76 56 65 
St. Louist ........ 65 61 61 63 
Buffalo ....00 ceive 56 58 94 58 
Rochester ........ 47 47 58 47 
CHICKBO <6 is cvives 56 52 57 89 
Kansas City ...... 63 45 65 87 
Kansas City? ..... 55 59 72 62 
Omaha 2p. cccscves 24 53 ee 
TOGO 2 c'scodsccae 45 40 50 54 
Toledof ....-sse0% 43 39 50 51 
Nashville** ....... 51 47 29 56 
Portiand, Oregon... 69 67 80 és 
Seattle ccicccrcevcs 36 37 78 60 
TACOMA ..cesccees 43 58 37 14 

Totals 2. s0+crs0 47 53 57 50 
Minnesota-Dakotas 33 53 33 38 
Other states ...... 48 53 61 54 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 8 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 6 per cent 
from week ending Feb. 1. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Death of Gerald S. Ismert 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Gerald S. Ismert, second son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. Ismert, of 


Kansas City, died at his home in Topeka, - 


at 11 o’clock this morning, of pneumonia, 
following influenza. Mr. Ismert, who was 
27 years of age, was manager of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Co.’s plant at Topeka. . In 
addition to his father and mother he is 
survived by three brothers and two sis- 
ters. Funeral services will be held here 


Wednesday. 
R. E. Srerurns. 





Rye Flour Sold for Export 

Cuicaco, Ixu., Feb. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The first sale of rye flour for 
export since the releasing of rye by the 
Food Administration was made today by 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co, The gale 
represented about 4,000 bbls, and was 
made to Christiania, Norway, the price 
being based on point of destination. 
Though the quotation was not given, it is 
understood to have been more satisfac- 
tory than values applying in this country. 

C. H. Cuatren. 
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NEW WHEAT AND FLOUR CONTROL BILL 


Measure Introduced by Chairman Lever Extends Control Over Wheat Trade and Milling Industry 
to Cover 1919 Crop—Must Terminate by Oct. 31, 1920—No Suggestion of 
Policy as to Wheat Price Made in Text of Bill 


Wasurneton, D. C., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Saturday afternoon Chair- 
man Lever, of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, filed with Congress the bill 
that had been prepared after a week’s 


hearing and consideration, H. R. 15,796,° 


“to enable the President to carry out the 
price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919, and 
to protect the United States against un- 
due enhancement of its liabilities there- 
under.” Following the usual procedure, 
the bill was then referred to the commit- 
tee for report, which it is expected will 
be made today, following an executive 
session of the committee. 

The hearings having been held prior to 
the submission of the bill, no further hear- 
ings will be held, the bill going with the 
report to the floor of the House for fur- 
ther consideration. As expedition is nec- 
essary to get the bill enacted into law be- 
fore the close of the Congress on March 
4, it is probable that arrangements will 
be made for its consideration under a 
special ruling of the House. 

The bill of necessity covers a quite 
extended range of activities, but the com- 
mittee has confined the buying and sell- 
ing to wheat and flour products rather 
than opening the way for control over a 
large variety of commodities. It gives to 
the President power to use any existing 
agency or to create a special agency for 
the purpose of carrying out the terms of 
the guaranty. 

In full the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
by reason of the emergency growing out 
of the war with Germany, and in order to 
carry out the guaranties made to produc- 
ers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 
1919 by the two proclamations of the Pres- 
ident of the United States dated, respec- 
tively, the twenty-first day of February, 
1918, and the second day of September, 
1918, pursuant to section 14 of “an act to 
provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and control- 
ling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved Aug. 10, 1917, and to 
protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities under said 
guaranties, the instrumentalities, means, 
methods, power, authorities, duties, obli- 
gations, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, 
and prescribed. 


AGENCIES AVAILABLE 


Sec. 2, That, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, the President is au- 
thorized to make such regulations and 
issue such orders as may be necessary, to 
enter into any voluntary arrangements or 
agreements, to create and use any agency 
or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to co-oper- 
ate with any agency or person, to utilize 
any department or agency of the govern- 
ment, including the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, and to co-ordinate 
their activities so as to avoid any pre- 
ventable loss or duplication of effort or 
funds. 


POWER TO BUY AND SELL 


Sec. 3. That whenever the President 
shall find it essential, in order to carry out 
the guaranties aforesaid, or to protect the 
United States against undue enhancement 
of its liabilities thereunder, he is author- 
ized to buy, sell, consign or contract for 
the purchase or sale of wheat of said crops 
of 1918 and 1919 and flour produced 
therefrom, for cash or on credit, at the 
said guaranteed prices or at such other 
prices and on such terms or conditions as 
may be necessary; to make reasonable 
compensation for handline, transnporta- 
tion, insurance, and other charges with 
respect to wheat and wheat flour of said 
crops, and for storage thereof in elevators, 
on farms, and elsewhere; to take such 
steps, to make such arrangements, and 
to adopt such methods as may be neces- 
sary to maintain and assure an adequate 





and continuous flow of wheat and wheat 
flour in the channels of trade, including 
the protection of millers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, and bakers against actual loss by 
them on account of abnormal fluctuations 
in the price of wheat and wheat flour of 
said crops; to borrow such sums of money 
as may be secured by the property or 
qgther assets acquired under this act; to 
purchase, lease, and utilize storage facili- 
ties for, and to store, such wheat and 
wheat flour; and to requisition storage 
facilities therefor. 


COMPENSATION FOR STORAGE FACILITIES 
He shall ascertain and pay a just com- 
pensation for facilities so requisitioned. 


If the compensation so ascertained by the 
President be not satisfactory to the per- 
son entitled to receive the same, such per- 
son shall be paid 75 per centum of such 
amount, and shall be entitled to sue the 
United States to recover such further sum 
as, added to said 75. per centum, will 
make up such amount as will be just com- 
pensation for such facilities; and jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred on the United 
States district courts to hear and deter- 
mine all such controversies. 


PREVENTION OF SPECULATION 
Sec. 4. That whenever the President 


shall find that operations, practices, or 
transactions, at, on, in, or under the rules 








RELIEF FOR ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


Statement Made by James F. Bell, Chairman of the Millers’ Commit- 
tee, Before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives 





We are pleased to have this opportunity to present to your committee 
some of the views of the milling industry in reference to the congressional 
guaranty for the crop of 1919. You have already had opportunity to review, 
with members of the grain trade, many of the economic features involved 
in the situation. We will therefore not re-elaborate on these essentials, but 
limit our statements to those items which we consider vital. 

There are two elements of interest involved—the producer and the con- 
sumer. Both are entitled to equal consideration. The producer must be pro- 
tected under the terms of the guaranty. Sufficient funds must be provided 
for that purpose. The consumer must have equal protection and benefit of 
the enjoyment of a price for wheat products at a parity with the balance 
of the world, 

The consumer must also be assured adequate supplies of bread and 
feedingstuffs. The statement of these features is simple—accomplishment 
is difficult. It would be impracticable, if not impossible, to outline at this 
time a definite and detailed plan of operation. Congress has already created 
an agency to carry out the guaranty of 1918. The machinery of continuing 
it is at hand. It should be utilized to carry out the obligations of 1919. 
It should be given ample powers. 

Enabling legislation should be formed along lines that will permit the 
controlling agency to effect a commercial work-out to the end that, at or 
before the termination of the guaranty, normal conditions of price and com- 
mercial activity may be restored. The public interest, however, demands 
that specific direction should be contained in the enabling legislation to assure 
that accomplishment. Moreover, it must provide for the functioning of 
industry furnishing adequate bread supplies. 

Outside of specific direction in these principles, a trust must be reposed 
in your agency which, with its experience and knowledge of the trade, must 
be relied upon to carry out your wishes. 

The disturbances brought about by the interposition of an artificial 
condition devised during a great war emergency are far-reaching. The law 
of supply and demand has ceased to operate by reason: of interference. It 
must be restored, although it will involve losses and sacrifices in its accom- 
plishment. We must pay the price. It is not a question of how great the 
money expense, but that we should secure the most benefits in the expenditure. 

It would be highly desirable if the losses involved could be absorbed in 
one operation at the source, and the normal machinery for marketing, dis- 
tributing and manufacturing restored to its usual operations and activities. 
Unfortunately, that may not be possible at once, but the whole plan fails if 
the purpose, effort and expense are not directed to eventual accomplishment 
along those lines. : 

The provisions of any proposed legislation looking to the fulfillment of 
the obligations of the 1919 crop should not overlook the transition period 
from the crop of 1918 to the crop of 1919. If, in response to an evident 
public demand, the prices for 1919 are established on a lower basis than those 
of 1918, it consequently follows that the manufacturer and distributor of 
wheat products is placed in a position of purchasing on a high level and 
realizing on a low level. 

Unless means are provided to meet this situation, the production of 
wheat products will cease for a period of from 60 to 90 days before the 
expiration of the 1918 guaranty, and the country will be left without supplies 
of breadstuffs. 

In this connection, it must be borne in mind that it takes from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bbls of flour constantly in transit to meet the consumptive 
demand. It takes an equivalent amount in the form of wheat flowing to the 
mill to insure such transit stocks. 

Since the provisions of the guaranty do not extend to the manufacturer 
or distributor, both wholesale and retail, it necessarily follows ethat after 
March 1 the potential, if not the actual, risk involved, the lack of buying 
demand, will result in the closing of all mills, as to operate in the face of 
such conditions would inevitably lead to financial disaster. These are not 
theories, but facts, and no manufacturer, distributor, baker, wholesaler or 
retailer of wheat products would be justified in assuming, nor would his 
finances permit him to assume, the risks so clearly indicated. 

The miller is not here to secure benefits, but means which will permit 
both himself and the distributor to perform their proper functions in the 
public interest. If their services are essential, they must be affordéd proper 
relief to effect accomplishment. Otherwise there will be serious interruptions 
in the necessary supply of breadstuffs. 











of any exchange, board of trade, or simi- 
lar institution or place of business cause 
or are likely to cause unjust market ma- 
nipulation, or unfair and misleading mar- 
ket quotations, or undue dep or 
fluctuations of the prices of, or injurious 


speculation in, wheat or wheat flour, here- . 


after in this section called evil practices, 
calculated or likely to enhance unduly the 
liabilities of the United States under the 
said guaranties, he is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations governing, or ma 

either wholly or partly prohibit, opera- 
tions, practices, and transactions at, on, 

(Continued on page 617.) 


MAY IMPORT FEEDS DIRECT 


British Ministry of Food Advises Importers of 
Change in Policy—Prices May Not Exceed 
Maximum Established by Government 


Lonvon, Ene., Feb. 6.— (Special Cable) 
—The ministry of food announces that 
feedingstuffs ‘may now be imported di- 
rect, but prices must not exceed maximum 
prices fixed by the government. | 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








The flat price on bran and middlings 
in London for several weeks has been 
£14 10s per ton. 





BRITISH PER CENT RAISED 


Government Puts Extraction of Flour from 
British Wheat Up Four Per Cent, and 
Two Per Cent on Foreign Wheat 


Lonvoyn, Ena. Feb. 12.—(Special 
Cable)—The government announces that 
the present milling extraction of 69 per 
cent on home-grown wheats has been in- 
creased 4 per cent, and on foreign wheats 
2 per cent. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull—Government Expected to Come 
Into Market—Price-Cutting in Chi- 
cago—Wheat Feeds Lower 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 11.—Some awfully 
low prices are being quoted for flour here, 
not spot but to-arrive, mainly from mills 
in the spring wheat and hard wheat ter- 
ritories. Resales are the leading trans- 
actions in what little business is being 
done. One can buy almost any quantity 
of spring wheat 95 per cent patent at 
$9.80@10.15, in jutes, and around: $10@ 
10.25 for 95 per cent patents from the 
Southwest. The flour production here has 
improved a little, but trade is very dull, 
and the outlook is not very promising for 
the future unless more encouraging news 
is received as to the price of wheat after 
July 1. C. H. CHarien. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11—Flour market 
vety dull. Domestic trade practically at 
a standstill, and no new business done 
with Cuba or the West Indies. However, 
it is expected that the government will 
buy a fair quantity this week. ‘ine only 
sales reported. were by country mills to 
southern trade. Hard and soft wheat 
100 per cent flour is being offered at a 
discount. Wheat feed demand dull and 
prices easier, and no sales in other feed- 
stuffs. Peter Deauten. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The flour sit- 
uation shows no improvement, either for 
shipment or on spot, Some mills ad- 
vanced prices 10c on — | ae a but 
others are unchanged. Mi 
ally $2 ton lower on wheat feeds but 
$1 @2 higher on other feeds. Demand for 
all feeds slow. Louis W. DePass. 


Puiapverpu1a, Pa, Feb. 11.—Flour 
quiet, but mill limits are steadily held. 
Rye flour dull and- lower, with business at 
$7.50@7.75. Buckwheat flour, $4.90@ 
5.20. Samuet S. Daniets. 





Misleading Grain News 
New Yor«, N. Y., Feb. 8.—A Chic 
concern was on Thursday reported to 
sending out wires to the effect that, flour 
clubs are warning bakers and others that 
a big drop in flour prices may occur any 
time. This was emphatically denied by 


‘the Grain Corporation. The information 


is misleading, and tends to keep the trade 
scared. W. QuackENBUSH, | 


eeds gener- - 


an 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week decreased 26,645 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 8) 186,570 bbls, 
against 135,325 in 1918, 221,640 in 1917, 
and 355,395 in 1916. 


Flour buyers act as though they were 
paralyzed when it comes to signing an 
order for flour these days. A majority 
of the northwestern millers say that nev- 
er before in their experience do they re- 
member a similar condition. 

The present situation is not surprising 
to millers. Buyers generally are influ- 
enced by the reports that are being circu- 
lated so persistently that a big drop in 
flour values is imminent. The trade is in 
a state of extreme nervousness and un- 
certainty. One of the biggest central 
states bakers this week, after being im- 
portuned for an order, bought two cars 
from a southwestern mill, on the distinct 
understanding that the mill would assume 
any loss that might accrue before the 
flour was actually in the hands of the 
baker. This is only one of the numerous 
instances that are reported daily by men 
calling on the trade. 

One of the biggest Minneapolis mills 
this week, in an effort to put a little 
backbone into the trade, is notifying its 
salesmen that, from the information it 
has been able to obtain frem Washing- 
ton, it is beginning to accumulate wheat 
stocks and it does not look for any lower 
flour prices. 

A great many mills are sending of- 
fers to the Grain Corporation this week 
in the hope that it will buy flour. The 
bids put in range $10.40@10.70 bbl, in 
jutes, delivered seaboard. There is no 
indication, however, that any flour will 
be bought by the government for export 
this week. 

Millers are complaining about shipping 
directions. While they have no big vol- 
ume of orders on their books, yet they are 
having trouble in getting their trade to 
order out what is bought. Reports in re- 
gard to the quantity of old war flour in 
the hands of the trade are conflicting. 

First clear flour is very quiet. It is 
quoted nominally at $8.25@8.50 bbl, jutes, 
Minneapolis. The output of second clear 
flour is very light, yet mills are unable 
to dispose of same even though they have 
cut prices way down. Some mills are 
running their second clear into red dog 
in order to dispose of same. Asking 

rices on second clear run anywhere from 
5.50 to $6.75 bbl, jutes, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. Standard patent is quoted at $10.60 
@10.75 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 
* 

There is absolutely no life to the mill- 
feed market. Prices are unchanged for 
the week, but there are persistent rumors 
afloat that some mills are quoting prices 
$2@3 ton under market. ‘These rumors, 
however, could not be confirmed. 

Jobbers report a better inquiry for lin- 
seed oil meal at present than for any 
other feedingstuff. While the market on 
bran and middlings is quiet, there do not 
seem to be any surplus offerings. Jobbers 
claim it pangs be difficult to go out and 
pick up any b f volume, even at full ask- 
ing prices. Mills would be willing to sell 
for March shipment at present levels, but 
jobbers are not buying. 

Bran and standard middlings are quot- 
~ se mills at $40.50@42 ton; flour mid- 

—— $45@47; red dog, $52.50@55; rye 

middlings, $40.50@42,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 121% were in operation Feb. 11: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and D mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B and 
E mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 52,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 8 they made 164,960 
bbls of flour, against 146,125 in 1918. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,645 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,550 in 1918, 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 626 826 1,540 1,850 1,792 
DUIGAR . 002s seve 586 *61 125 477 321 
Totals. ...es0- 1,212 887 1,665 2,327 2,113 
Duluth, b’d’d... eee ee 332 321 74 
Weta. ..ccces 1,212 887 1,997 2,648 2,187 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept: 1, 1918, to Feb. 8, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis .. 72,271 61,833 65,161 107,617 








Duluth ....... 87,339 *16, 441 18,689 86,502 
Totals ...... 159,610 68,274 83,850 194,119 
Duluth, D’A’d.. see seoee 3,476 4,482 
Totals ...... 159,610 68,274 87,326 198,601 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Feb. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 24,078 690 12,366 13,247 15,366 
Duluth ... 25,779 *913 6,960 13,312 10,021 











Totals... 49,857 


1,603 18,326 26,559 25,386 
Duluth, b’d’d .... : 


1,756 858 185 











Totals... 49,857 1,603 20,082 27,417 25,571 
*Includes Canadian. 


HEAVY COARSE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


The Grain Corporation at Minneapolis 
started in during the week to move 1,000,- 
000 bus of barley from here to the sea- 
board for export. About 700 boxcars were 
required for the purpose, and by tonight 
it is expected that the entire quantity will 
have been loaded and started east. The 
grain has been moved in solid trains of 
40 to 45 cars each, 

The Grain Corporation will also ship 
400,000 bus of rye. This is now being 
loaded, and in all probability a shipment 
will be made today. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills are not 
aggressive sellers of oil meal. They have 
orders on hand, and are content to fill 
these without accumulating bookings. 
They feel that, with the restricted sup- 
plies of flaxseed in this country and with 
shipments from the Argentine cut off 
on account of the strike there, practical- 
ly all of the seaboard mills in this coun- 
try will be closed in 30 days. Some com- 
panies have flaxseed purchased in the Ar- 
gentine that was to have been loaded five 
weeks. ago, and there is no prospect as 
yet of the strike being settled. 

A good export demand for linseed oil 
cake has developed. A cargo of 4,000 
tons is being loaded this week for ship- 
ment to Belgium, and more has been sold 
for the same destination. Holland and 
Sweden are also inquiring for cake, and 
sales have been made on the basis of $65 


‘ton, f.o.b. New York. This export de- 


mand naturally has a strengthening in- 
fluence on meal prices in this country. 


Irish importers are interested in oil 
cake at present prices. Maximum prices 
in Belfast would net crushers in this 
country $65 ton, New York. Im sp eal 
however, have no assurance that the gov- 
ernment will not reduce prices there or 
requisition stock arriving. Hence, they 
are averse to placing orders. 

As linseed crushers view the situation, 
higher prices are almost a certainty. Lin- 
seed oil meal is quoted nominally at 
about $65 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, but at this price there is no volume 
to be had. 

Raw linseed oil is slow at $1.46 gal, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, This is a 
material drop from recent high levels, 
but buyers still regard prices as too high. 

NO PERMITS ON WHEAT TEMPORARILY 

The grain control committee of the Rail- 
road Administration at Minneapolis Mon- 
day stated that permits temporarily were 
unnecessary for bringing wheat into the 
city. The embargo in effect a week ago 
has been lifted, and 150 cars may be 
brought in daily. However, the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Milwaukee 
and Soo roads yesterday opened up all 
of their lines and issued orders that all 
the wheat possible should be loaded within 
the next 48 hours. If not enough is load- 
ed in that time, an extension may be 
granted. 

SCREENINGS MARKET LIFELESS 

The bottom seems to have simply fallen 
out of the screenings market. For sev- 
eral weeks there has been absolutely no 
demand, and prices have slumped heavily. 
Screenings weighing 48-50 lbs to the 
bushel, that a month ago sold at $20@24, 
are now practically unsalable at $9@11. 
Elevator screenings are selling at as low 
as $8@10. A month ago they were worth 
$17@20. Dealers do not look for any 
material change until millfeeds advance. 


MINNESOTA A LIVE-STOCK STATE 

Millers and feed shippers are interested 
in the comments of Paul H. Kirk, Minne- 
sota field agent for the Department of 
Agriculture. He says: “Minnesota is be- 
ginning to feel the influence of Iowa on 
the south, which is one of the greatest 
live-stock states, especially for swine; 
while on the east the large dairy state of 
Wisconsin also has its influence. It would 
appear that Minnesota is in rather a tran- 
sitory state and is gradually shifting from 
a purely grain-growing state to that of 
diversified farming and increasing its pro- 
duction of live stock. 

“The number of milch cows in Minne- 
sota on Jan. 1 last was 1,368,000, an in- 
crease of 40,000 over last year; of other 
cattle, 1,632,000, an increase of 32,000.” 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are slow at 44@48c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

C. E. Houser, of Mansfield, Ohio, will 
represent the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills 
in northern Ohio. 

John Washburn, president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., plans to leave shortly 
for Augusta, Ga. 

The mill at French Lake, Minn., which 
was recently sold to Montana interests, 
is being dismantled. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., left last week with his family 
for Palm Beach, Fla. 

The executive committee of the Min- 
nesota Bakers’ Service Board will hold a 
meeting in Minneapolis Tuesday next. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Keewa- 
tin, Ont., is a Minneapolis visitor today. 

A joint resolution has been passed by 
the Minnesota legislature memorializing 
Congress to pass the pending grain-grade 
legislation. 

W.N. Perham, formerly of Eau Claire, 
Wis., is now working out of the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) office of the New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co. 

Benjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is publicity chair- 
man of the War Savings Stamp campaign 
in the ninth federal reserve district. 

R. W. Grant, flour jobber, Saginaw, 
Mich., was in Minneapolis Feb. 11 call- 
ing on the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
whose products he handles in his terri- 
tory. 

L. D. O’Leary, of Hancock, Mich., who 
during the last. year was affiliated with 
A. & J. DeGrand Co., flour gee Es- 
canaba, Mich., has been put in charge of 
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upper Michigan territory for the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold ‘an 
improved Kennedy wheat heater to the 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Northfield, 
Minn., and one to the St. Peter (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, has 
‘resigned his position as sales-manager for 
the Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co., and is 
now flour buyer for the Federal System 
of bakeries. 

A Senate bill in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture defines gambling contracts as ap- 
plied to the sale of wheat and other food 
products, and provides a fine for the 
violation thereof. 


Howard S. Sanborn, of the Boston of- 
fice of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., ar- 
rived in Minneapolis Feb. 8 with the body 
of his infant son, who died last week. 
Mr. Sanborn is a son of Charles A. San- 
born, sales-manager of the company. 


Robert M. DeSmidt, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has been released from the naval aviation 
service and is representing the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co. in northern Illi- 
nois. He was formerly with the same 
oad working out of its Pittsburgh 
office. 


William J. Jackson, a veteran Minne- 
sota miller, died last week at his home 
in Winona, Minn., in his seventy-fifth 
year. Mr. Jackson came to Minnesota 
from New York state, and operated mills 
o Money Creek, Houston, and Rushford, 
Jinn. 


With lighter receipts, an improved mill- 
ing demand is noted for cash wheat in 
Minneapolis. Premiums are 2@3c higher 
for the week. For choice No. 1 dark on 
track $2.28 bu is bid, and for the same 
grade to arrive, $2. 27. Ordinary No. 1 
northern is bringing $2.25. 


A Minnesota miller writes: “Flour buy- 
ers will not have much confidence in the 
government price unless the government 
itself buys flour at tuat level. This would 
give buyers more confidence than any- 
thing that could happen. As long as the 
Grain Corporation stays out of the mar- 
ket, so long will we have a dull flour 
business.” 


A transportation dinner was given by 
the Minneapolis Traffic Club, Feb. 6. 
Among the speakers were John S. Pills- 
bury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Frank L. Carey, of the Grain Cor- 
poration. Harry A. Feltus, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., who was recently 
elected president of the club, acted as 
toastmaster. 


A dispatch from Winnipeg states that 
A. E. Wilson, chairman of the Dominion 
Seed Purchasing Commission, has ar- 
ranged for the shipment from Minneap- 
olis of 300,000 bus of seed oats. The dis- 
patch adds that the oats will be bought in 
Minneapolis, cleaned, inspected and 
shipped direct to their destinations 
throughout the western provinces of Can- 
ada. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing .prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c— Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 


Feb, 4 ...$3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 
Feb, 5 +» 3.25% 3.25% . 29 3.29 3.25% 
Feb. 6... 3.25% 3.25% 3.30 3.30 3.25% 
Feb. 7 ... 3.27% 3.27% oa 3.30 3.26% 
Feb. 8 ... 3.31 3.31 3.3 3.32 3.30 
Feb, 10 ... 3.39 3.39 3. 35% 3. 35% 3.36 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 113 108 154 ... 104 6518 
Duluth..... 36 17 34 60 82 1,427 


Totals.... 149 125 188 60 186 1,945 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 8, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ... He =H 3,561 1,346 637 
Duluth ......-- 2,955 1,985 2,797 2,074 
Totals ....... 6,555 5,546 4,143 2,711 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Feb, 5 23 «116 10 2 181 40 
Feb. 6 .... 106 123 9 10 129 1656 
Feb. 7... 67 51 8 56 129 130 
Feb. 8 .... 82 147 9 2 27 307 
Feb. 10 .... 206 200 7 4 134 321 
Feb. 11 .... 102 ... 16 ... 268 


Totals.... 586 637 59 23 «868 963 
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SEEKS MILLERS’ CO-OPERATION 


C. W. Stewart, chief auditor of the 
Department of Enforcement of the Food 
Administration, in immediate charge of 
auditors who are completing the check of 
mills in this territory covering their op- 
erations under the Milling Division agree- 
ment, recently issued the following cir- 
cular letter to millowners in this district: 

The spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the millers is so evident at this time 
that I now feel that we are beginning to 
make real progress. After all, if this 
great government of ours is “of the peo- 
ple, for the people and by the people” it 
is your government,—your Food Admin- 
istration, and your Division of Enforce- 
ment,—and there cannot possibly be two 
sides to our questions. Your side is our 
side. 

I wish you could bring yourself to re- 
alize that the original object of your Food 
Administration was to protect the Amer- 
ican public against abnormal prices for 
food necessities during the war. That ob- 
ject was largely attained. Wisely or un- 
wisely, the profit of wheat millers was 
limited to a maximum profit per barrel 
of flour and per ton of feed sold. 

Regulations by limitation of profits to 
a fixed amount per unit necessarily made 
possible many points of disagreement, 
but that is the way it was done. Now it 
is up to us—you as one party to the agree- 
ment and I as the representative of your 
Division of Enforcement—to determine 
as nearly as possible your profits during 
the food control period. 

I want to get together with you, and 
help you if necessary, to see that you re- 
turn to the people via the people’s agency, 
the Food Administration, only such an 
amount as you have made in excess of 
the agreed maximum. I want just as 
sincerely to see that you do not return 
one cent in excess of the amount you 
should return. 

A great many more mills are yet to be 
called upon. We have consumed a great 
deal of time in trying to arrive at a cor- 
rect interpretation of the regulations. 
There are many questions as yet unsolved. 
We must have your further help in solv- 
ing these problems, or your Division of 
Enforcement, your Food Administra- 
tion, even your government, is going to 
be discredited. You don’t want that re- 
sult, and I don’t, as your indirect repre- 
sentative. 

This office is maintained here for your 
convenience, not for your persecution. 
Come in and heip us to understand your 
problem, and leave that chip outside, 
there is no one here to knock it off. We 
must move on to other territory, where 
other problems must be solved. Help us 
to do it. If you and I can demonstrate 
that you have no excess profits, we shall 
be pleased. (We are not a collection 
agency.) If you have made excess prof- 
its, let us quickly arrive at the amount 
and get it settled. 

My personal belief is that there is not a 
miller in this territory who is not a good 
enough American citizen, American busi- 
ness man and American sportsman to ful- 
ly support his Food Administration and 
live up to his agreement—and I am going 
to prove it to Washington. 

Please write, wire or ’phone for date 
when you will see me. 


FLOUR DEMAND STILL SLOW 

Demand for flour is extremely light. 
Most millers say there is almost no in- 
quiry from central, eastern and southern 
states. Business in the Southwest shows 
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relatively greater activity, and some mill- 
ers with a well-established outlet in this 
field report a fair current run of orders. 

Singularly enough, there appears to be 
no great pressure to sell, so far as echoed 
in prices. Millers are disposed to ask 
full prices, in spite of their real desire 
to book new business. The strength in 
the wheat market, coupled with the weak- 
ness in offals, probably contributes sub- 
stantially to this firmness in flour values. 

The current price basis is $9.50, bulk, 
and upwards, Kansas City, for standard 
straights, with first patents about 50c 
more. Patent in cottons for family trade 
is held at around $10.50. 


* * 


Millfeed is weak and inactive, with 
slight recession in prices. The open weath- 
er has resulted in a reduced southwestern 
demand for feeds. The present indica- 
tion is for more severe winter weather, 
which may operate to restore demand. 
Bran is held today at $38@40 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Kansas City, with shorts $2 
more. 


SHIPPING THE WHEAT OUT 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration early this week began loading 
wheat out of Kansas City stocks for ship- 
ment to mills against their recently made 
requisitions. ‘Total allotments to mills 
from Kansas City stocks amounted to 
11,860,000 bus, of which 10,000,000 will 
go to mills in this zone, 1,505,000 to St. 
Louis mills, and 400,000 to Independence, 
Mo. Only 125,000 bus of hard wheat are 
allotted to St. Louis mills, the rest being 
soft red winter. 

The Grain Corporation is making every 
effort to complete the loading and deliv- 
ery as rapidly as possible, and railways 
are exerting unusual effort to furnish 
cars. The local grain zone agent, D. F. 
Piazzek, says that, in instances, elevators 
appear to be favoring private business 
in the use of their facilities, but this 
statement is denied by the elevator opera- 
tors. Mr. Piazzek says that the carrying 
charge against the government wheat here 
amounts to $11,000 a day. 

Some dissatisfaction is expressed with 
the method of handling the billing on 
wheat shipments. All wheat is shipped 
freight prepaid to destination, and ele- 
vator concerns having wheat on store are 
back-charged for profit in their billing. 
Millers are advised that where billing sup- 
plied results in the payment of a higher 
freight rate to final destination, counter- 
claim may be made against the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


GUARANTEEING FLOUR PRICES 


Information reached millers in this ter- 
ritory this week to the effect that mill- 
ers of the Northwest had adopted the plan 
of guaranteeing buyers against shrink- 
age in flour prices due to withdrawal of 
the government’s support of wheat values. 
Some millers were disposed to regard the 
plan favorably and to believe such a guar- 
anty by millers would have the effect of 
restoring confidence in the flour trade. 
The risk incurred by the miller is not 
great, since, under his contract with the 
Grain Corporation, he has full protec- 
tion—save for the cash premium—on his 
wheat stocks bought against sales of flour. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WOO sicccccsevecces 51,300 63 
Last week ..scvcssseccceces 37,000 45 
VoOP OBS. os occur covsccoces 61,800 65 
Two years agO .......e0005 62,300 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 413,970 230,636 55 
Last week ....... 392,370 232,120 59 
Year ago ........ 272,470 198,239 72 
Two years ago... 287,970 180,126 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,317 bbls this week, 7,642 last 
week, 24,355 a year ago and 6,596 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 report domes- 
tic business good, 17 fair, and 43 slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 5,780, representing 24 per cent of 
activity, compared with 12,778, or 53 per 
cent of activity, last week. 


TIBLOW COMPANY OFFICERS 

The Tiblow Mills Co., Kansas City, last 
week completed its organization as a cor- 
poration by election of the following of- 
ficers: J. B. M. Wilcox, president; J. P. 
Waldman, first vice-president; William 
Miller, second vice-president; Walker 
Rayburn, treasurer; Martin E. Ismert, 
secretary. All of the officers and stock- 
holders of the company are connected 
with the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, although that company is not 
itself directly interested. The capital 
stock is $75,000. 

The Tiblow company last year bought 
the flour mill at Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
and converted it into a corn mill for war- 
time use. It is now being reconverted into 
a 500-bbl flour mill. An active manager 
of the business has not yet been selected. 


Cc. V. TOPPING TO KANSAS CITY 

C. V. Topping, Wichita, Kansas, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, will open an office in Kansas City, 


Monday. His headquarters will be at 808 
Security Building, Eleventh and Main 
streets. 


NOTES 

The Kaull Milling Co. has moved from 
608 Waldheim Building into larger quar- 
ters on the fifth floor of the same build- 
ing. 

January clearances of wheat from the 
port of Galveston were 594,000 bus, bring- 
ing the total wheat shipments through 
that port since July 1, 1918, to 4,920,024 
bus. 

E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., Kansas City, accompanied by Mrs. 
Moffatt, left this week for a trip to 
Panama, Central America and the West 
Indies. 

Clarence C. Fields, manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, with 
his family, is visiting in Kansas City en 
route to the Pacific Coast for an extend- 
ed vacation. 

It is currently reported that Harry J. 
Smith, assistant to D. F. Piazzek, zone 
agent for the Grain Corporation at Kan- 
sas City, will shortly resign, to re-engage 
the grain trade here. 

Fire, starting from an unknown cause, 
Jan. 24, caused damage estimated at $500 
to the plant of the Cape County Milling 
Co., Jackson, Mo., and ruined about 
$1,500 worth of corn on track. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, will leave next month for a several 
weeks’ trip to the West Indies, calling on 
the company’s trade connections there. 


Paul M. Mohr, of the Zenith Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Mohr, last week announced 
the birth of their son, whom they have 
named Louis S. Mohr II, after his grand- 
father, L. S. Mohr, president of the Zen- 
ith company. 

William Kelly, president of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kelly, is spending 
a month’s vacation at Florida winter re- 
sorts. His son, C. C. Kelly, and Mrs. 
Kelly, were in town this week. 


J. B. Hupp, Wichita, Kansas, general 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
who spent the latter part of the week in 
Kansas City, — that the growing crop 
pecnert throughout the Southwest is the 

est he has ever seen. He is optimistic 
about the amount of wheat still available 
for grinding in the Southwest on this 
crop year. 

William C. Black, Sr., one of the found- 
ers and present owners of Black Bros., 


607 


millers at Beatrice, Neb., died at his home 
there Feb. 4, aged 83. Mr. Black was a 
pioneer miller of Nebraska, having been 
engaged in that business at Blue Springs 
and Beatrice since 1879, but had not been 
active in the management of the busi- 
ness for several years. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Mo., operating a 500-bbl mill making 
corn products, is undertaking a campaign 
with a view to building an export trade 
for after-peace times. It will endeavor to 
develop business in the West Indies and 
South America as well as in European 
countries where corn has come into in- 
creased use for human food. 

Monroe County, Missouri, this year 
claims the distinction of being the first 
locality in the Southwest to discover a 
new pest which threatens injury to the 
wheat. A mysterious bug, in great num- 
bers, has been seen crawling along the 
roads, and farmers are fearful that it 
may enter the wheatfields. Samples of 
the mysterious stranger have been trapped 
and sent to the state university for iden- 
tification. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Declining in All Markets—March Ship- 
ment Offered Under February—Large 
Stocks at Eastern Junction Points 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Feb. 10.—Millfeed 
prices in all markets have again sagged 
off. Demand is light from all sections, 
owing to the mild weather and the rela- 
tive cheapness of corn and oats. Buyers 
are holding off, and taking only what they 
need for immediate requirements. Stocks 
are meager, but apparently sufficient to 
meet the demands of all. The large stock 
of barley now being used for feed has had 
a material effect on the demand for wheat 
feeds. Eastern jobbers have dropped out 
of the market, as all have high-priced 
stuff on hand which they are working off 
before making new purchases. 

Southwestern markets were easy, the de- 
mand having slackened up. Feed is being 
freely offered for March shipment at a 
liberal discount under February, but deal- 
ers are not buying to any extent. There 
was a decline in hominy feed and gluten 
feed of $4@5 for the week. The mixed- 
car business continues fair. Screenings 
were slow, and range in price was wide, 
$15@40 per ton, according to quality. 
Shippers have had the idea that, when 
prices on bran and middlings were about 
$40 per ton, Milwaukee, the trade would 
take hold, but now that feed is offered at 
that price there is no better demand. 

There has been considerable reselling by 
mills that had their feed sold for first half 
of February, but have not been able to 
obtain shipping directions. A cold snap 
of weather is needed to stimulate the de- 
mand in all sections. Shippers are count- 
ing on the heavier production, as mills 
are looking for good government orders 
for flour. 

Reports from the East show that there 
are accumulations of feed at junction 
points which dealers are unable to move, 
owing to the light demand, and which is 
drawing demurrage. Brewers’ grains, 
which have been in good demand up to a 
week ago, have fallen off, and shippers 
are receiving no business. 

The demand all over Wisconsin, which 
is usually excellent at this time of the 
year, has dropped off to a minimum, and 
dealers who have feed bought for Feb- 
ruary shipment are asking shippers to re- 
sell for their account, they having bought 
freely, anticipating a cold month. 

These conditions exist in all markets. 
Should a turn of cold weather come and 
remain for 10 days, stocks would be ex- 
hausted, but at the present time dealers 
all over the country have ample to meet 
present requirements. 





H. N. Wirson. 





Flour Wanted for Panama 

R. E. Rutherford, commissary pur- 
chasing agent of the Panama Railroad 
Co., 24 State Street, New York City, will 
receive bids until Feb. 14 on the follow- 
ing lots of flour destined for the Panama 
zone: 3,000: sacks packed 196-lb net, new 
Osnaburgs; 500 sacks jutes, each contain- 
ing 14 7-lb cottons; 250 sacks, jutes, each 
containing 28 31%-lb cottons; 30 cases, 
each containing four 25-lb tins. The con- 
tainers shall be of a sufficiently heavy 
grade to carry 25 lbs of flour, and sealed 
with solder. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Feb. 8 was 
estimated at 15,250 bbls, or 56 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 14,400, or 52 
per cent, last week, 16,750, or 57 per 
cent, a year ago, and 23,250, or 89 per 
cent, in 1917. 

It does not seem to make much differ- 
ence what sort of assurance the flour buy- 
ers have from Washington as to future 
values of flour. The trade here will not 
be content until there is a final adjust- 
ment of wheat values after June 30. The 
millers have tried to convince the trade 
here that it is unwise to pay any attention 
to the future, and to let present condi- 
tions take care of themselves. 

Many millers have been in Chicago this 
week. They claim they have but little to 
do at home, and might as well be travel- 
ling and studying conditions as to be sit- 
ting around idle mills. These millers have 
said to buyers that it is a long time to 
June 30, and that they have positive as- 
surance from the government that the 
$2.26 price will hold good. But buyers 
are not easily convinced, and are afraid 
that something might occur wherein their 
loss on flour would amount to a consid- 
erable sum. 

It does not appear to make much dié- 
ference what quotations are named here. 
A good grade of spot soft wheat flour has 
sold as low as $9.55 in jutes. Mills pro- 
ducing flour of equal character are asking 
as high as $10.40. Quotations from the 
Southwest have not as wide a range as 
those from some spring wheat mills. Kan- 
sas millers are in a better frame of mind 
regarding current conditions than are their 
competitors in the Northwest. 

Most of the flour sold of late has been 
resales, and taken from supplies in transit 
or held in Chicago. These resales have 
shown a loss to the original owner in 
nearly every instance. 

Rye flour has declined fully $1 bbl on 
account of the reduction in the cost of the 
raw material. It is easy today to pur- 
chase white patent at $7.40; three weeks 
ago it was around $8.50, jute. 


THE RYE FLOUR SITUATION 


Frank H. Blodgett of the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., while in 
Chicago, in speaking of the rye situation 
stated that during the last 10 days in 
January the Grain Corperation continued 
to pay the same price for rye as it had 
been paying for months. \The cost of pure 
rye flour, therefore, being based on the 
value of cash grain, remained unchanged. 
During this period disturbing rumors 
were circulated to the effect that the 
Grain Corporation would withdraw from 
the market Feb. 1. 

As a result of these rumors, the future 
months (February, March and May) 
fluctuated violently. He referred to the 
removal of restrictions on Feb. 1 of rye 
and rye products for export. In _ this 
connection it is noticed that several mills 
that in pre-war times did a very good busi- 
ness in exporting rye flour are cabling 
this week, mainly to Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, offering quotations on flour. 


FLOUR MEN HOLD CONFERENCES 


Two or three committee meetings of 
members of the flour trade have been held 
during the week. The committees named at 
the last meeting of the Flour Men’s Club 
have been very active, especially the one 
named by President Stephan in connec- 
tion with the drafting of resolutions peti- 
tioning the Food Administration or Grain 
Corporation or Congress for necessary 
protection against possible declines in the 


price of wheat. As a result of their ef- 
forts, the following preamble and resolu- 
tion were drafted, Thursday, and tele- 
graphed to the Honorable A. F, Lever, 
chairman agricultural committee, Wash- 
ington: 

“Whereas, Through the public press, 
the retail grocers and bakers of Chicago 
and vicinity are advised and warned of 
the possibility of a material decline in 
flour values, due to governmental action, 
in the maintenance of the guaranteed 
price of wheat; and 

“Whereas, Such declines would result 
in material loss to the said grocers and 
bakers to the extent of all supplies of 
wheat flour on hand at the time of such 
change; and 

“Whereas, To protect themselves 
against such loss they will in common re- 
duce their stocks to the point where ade- 
quate reserves are not maintained; and 

“Whereas, Their depleted reserves can 
only be replenished by drawing upon the 
reserves that should be maintained by the 
wholesale flour distributors of Chicago 
and thus protect this community against 
bread famines and attendant evils that 
will result, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Flour Men’s Club 
of Chicago, representing the entire flour- 
distributing interests of this city, hereby 
petitions Congress and your honorable 
committee that any legislation pertaining 
to guaranteed price of wheat should pro- 
vide equal protection’to the flour distribu- 
tor, so that he can, with the positive as- 
surance of safety, carry necessary stocks 
of flour, to the end that the consumers’ 
needs may be properly cared for.” ‘ 


COARSE GRAIN OUTLOOK 


Grain men from Chicago who have been 
in the East this week say there is a feel- 
ing everywhere, particularly in New 
York, that values of everything are to 
go lower. All are selling coarse grains 
short, and talking 75¢c for corn. Western 
farmers do not see things in the same 
light and are not selling. 

A message from a downstate cash corn 
handler explaining the attitude of the 
farmers says that they will either get 
$1.25 before next spring, or sell for $1 or 
less. He points to the large deposits held 
by country banks in the farming sections 
as the basis for the farmers’ position. 


THE WHEAT-TRADING PROBLEM 
Chicago is practically alone in its stand 
for a reopening of wheat-trading with- 
out restrictions. The other exchanges in 
the main are in favor of continuing the 
operations of the Grain Corporation, as 
they believe that the wheat trade would 
be at a great disadvantage were it re- 
opened ou a pre-war basis, as the disposi- 
tion to sell prices down would be so great 
that the price would be unduly depressed, 
and there would be no way of checking 
the short selling through a return to the 
pre-war basis. 

Chicago grain men, however, believe 
that the supply and demand situation 
should rule, and that, while values may 
be depressed at times, there would be 
enough buying support in the way of cov- 
ering shorts to maintain values at a 
healthy level. 


JANUARY WHEAT-SEEDING IN CANADA 


H. N. Stevens, of the Canadian Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., was in 
Chicago this week with his son, Douglass 
N. Stevens, of the Stevens Grain Go., 
Winnipeg. “Our trade has been very slow 
of late.” said Mr. Stevens. “The mill 
has been shut down, and we have’ been 
making repairs, but it is about ready to 
start up. 

“The winter wheat in Ontario never was 
in better condition. There has been a 
snow covering the greater part of the 
time. Weather, on. the whole, has been 
unusually mild, and on Jan. 22 several 


‘ 


farmers seeded their wheat by drilling it 
in. I think they will not get much of a 
crop, as it is most unusual to seed wheat 
so early. 

“Our milling concern is a family af- 
fair. I have seven sons, all of whom are 
holding prominent positions. One is a 
physician in Detroit, and the others are 
scattered over the country. They got a 
little grouchy about a year ago, and just 
to make them feel good I presented each 
with $10,000 worth of stock in the mill.” 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$7,375, net, to the buyer, the highest in 
over two years. 

The embargo against shipments of 
grains to Pittsburgh, Pa., has been re- 
moved, as the recent accumulations there 
have been cleaned up. 

Sales of soft winter wheat by the Grain 
Corporation to mills have exceeded 500,000 
bus. The wheat is moving out at a fair 
rate to mills throughout the country. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, was in 
New York this week. He stated upon his 
return home that he was convinced that 
there is a worse market for flour than is 
Chicago. 

Rye prices have dropped 33c since Jan. 
31, due to withdrawal of the Food Ad- 
ministration from the market. <A year 
ago, in March, rye sold at $2.35, and now 
it is $1.29. 

The makers of patent feeds complain 
about slowness of demand. One chicken 
feed maker, however, reports the sale of 
10 carloads in one day, which is the best 
business in a long time. 

Flour stocks at leading cities in the 
United States outside of Minneapolis, 
Feb. 1, were 588,000 bbls, or 20,000 less 
than the previous month, and compared 
with 291,000 bbls last year. 


C. E. Oliver, known to many in the 
trade as a flour salesman and of late 
years a milling engineer, has located in 
Chicago and will make this his headquar- 
ters. He is at present in Phoenix, Ariz., 
changing over one of the mills. 


F. W. Parson, who has just returned 
from the army as lieutenant, has been 
engaged by the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
as assistant in the office. Mr. Parson was 
for some time with the Tranchant & Fin- 
nell Co., millers, Osborn, Ohio. 

Among the visiting millers in Chicago 
this week were W. J. Grover, sales-man- 
ager Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., Cloyd 
Loughry, president Loughry Bros. Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., and G. 
W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling 
Co. 

Reports come from Texas that prepara- 
tions are being made there to seed spring 
wheat. There is some seeding in spring 
wheat already under way in the northern 
part of southern Illinois, and farmers who 
have never seeded wheat will put in a big 
acreage. 


There is a great deal of poor wheat 
coming to Chicago, much of it being 
smutty and bin-burned. This goes to the 
chicken feeders, but they are not buying 
as freely as they were and wheat that 
sold at $1.98 two weeks ago is now hard 
to sell at around $1.83. 


Some men in the trade here favor tak- 
ing off the fixed price on wheat to the 
spring wheat farmer, while making good 
to the winter wheat grower. The spring 
wheat man they consider a profiteer, as 
he has rendered no service, and is out 
practically nothing so far. 


The corn market has advanced over llc 
in a few days, and lost the greater part 
of it. There has been some sensational 
trading by plungers, most of them being 
New York traders who pressed their ad- 
vantage in the market when they were 
right, which has a detrimental effect on 
values. 


P. A. Murphy, secretary and manager 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago this week on his way to the East. 
Mr. Murphy stated he did not anticipate 
any great amount of business just now, 
his main object being to encourage the 
company’s salesmen and to convince them 
that trade conditions will not always be 
as they are at present. 


Charles B. Pierce, who recently retired 
from the vice-presidency of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. and is spending the winter in 
Florida in search of health, has sold his 
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Board of Trade membership, and is out 
of business permanently. Mr. Pierce is 
one of the best-known wheat men in the 
trade. For years he handled the cash 
— business of the Bartlett-Frazier 


J. C. Templeton, sales-manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
here today on his way home from the 
East. He is of the opinion that one of 
the principal troubles in connection with 
the flour trade in such markets as he vis- 
ited was due to the hoarding of flour, and 
that those who did store away flour for 
their own use are now consuming the 
same. 


One of the greatest reductions in rates 
in the history of the steamship business 
has taken place. James P. Robertson, 
Chicago steamship representative, stated 
today that on such products as starch, 
glucose, hominy feed, etc., rates were re- 
duced overnight from $3.50 per 100 to 
$1, the general basis for ocean freight 
rates now being $1 per 100 Ibs, and/or 
50¢ per cubic foot, steamer’s option. 

John J. Stream is making his head- 
quarters in Chicago and handling what 
little business there is for the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion through the Grain Corporation of- 
fice. He is particularly solicitous for 
a large acreage of feedstuffs this year, as 
it will be necessary for consumption here 
and abroad, as raising of live stock is be- 
ing encouraged and a great quantity of 
feed is necessary. 

Members of the grain committee who 
were at the hearing in Washington the 
past week say that president L. F. Gates 
and vice-president H. N. Sager, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, made a strong 
plea for a return of the wheat trade to 
pre-war conditions. They had New York 
and Baltimore exchanges with them, also 


the officers of the Grain Dealers’ National ’ 


Association, but all the other interests 
were strongly opposed to the Chicago 
plan. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Feb. 8.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
6,700 this week, or 35 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 9,400, or 52 per cent, last 
week. A year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 16,000 bbls made 9,200, or 54 per cent. 
There was no rye flour production, com- 
pared with 1,000 bbls last week, and no 
corn flour was ground. 

There was no improvement in the flour 
trade. Millers have been operating part 
time, filling orders. However, all look for 
government business next week. The do- 
mestic trade has held off, having fair 
stocks on hand. Jobbers report trade 
rather light with bakeries. Groceries are 
well supplied, and are working off 
stocks. There were offers of 100 per cent 
flour as low as $9.25, with no buyers. 
Prices were steady at $10.50@1I, in cot- 
ton. 

The best grades of clear were in fair 
demand, and millers had no difficulty in 
placing all manufactured this week, but 
low-grades were very dull and millers are 
continuing to run them into feed. Fancy 
clear was quoted at $9.40@9.60. 

Kansas patent was slow. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand, and are selling to 
small bakers in limited quantities. Most 
of the large bakeries are well supplied, 
and have not been in the market for some 
time. Prices were quoted at $10.25@ 
10.50, in cotton. 

Deniand for rye flour continues slow, 
with an occasional order from the domes- 
tic trade. It is understood that the Grain 
Corporation will not buy rye flour next 
week. Cash rye has declined 30c bu since 
the government stopped buying. Flour 
prices have declined sharply, and are 
quoted at $7.40@7.60 for white, $6.40@ 
6.60 for straight, and $6@6.20 for dark, 
in cotton. Inquiry from the South and 
East dropped off this week. 

There was no. change in the corn flour 
situation. There was a little demand this 
week, and millers are slowly disposing of 
their stocks. Package trade was satis- 
factory. Corn flour was quoted at $3.75, 
in cotton. Demand for corn meal was 
slow, with prices held at $3.55 per 100-Ib 
sack. 

MILLFEED 


Not much change in prices. Shippers 
are buying only what they have orders for. 
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Offerings from country mills were free, 
and all were anxious to sell for March 
shipment, but prices were not in line with 
buyers’ ideas, On a basis of $40 for bran, 
jobbers would buy moderately well at 
present. Shippers are looking for a more 
liberal movement of millfeed when mills 
begin grinding on government contracts. 
Middlings are expected to hold at a 
fair premium over bran from now on, as 
this is the season when heavy feeds are in 
better demand than light feedstuffs. 
There was little improvement in the de- 
mand for hominy feed, but prices worked 
lower. The state trade was fair in mixed 
cars with flour. Eastern demand light. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,965,647 bus; corn, 52,049; oats, 
1,395,647; barley, 2,439,603; rye, 2,306,- 
960. 

John H. Crittenden, general manager 
of John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
received word this week of the safe ar- 
rival in New York of his son, Captain 
James L. Crittenden, U. S. Field Artil- 
lery, who has been overseas since October. 

A. L. Goetzmann, general manager of 
the Listman Mills, La Crosse, is among 
prominent business men of that city who 
are organizing a company with $125,000 
capital to establish an extensive ice cream 
manufacturing and distributing business, 
to be known as the Tri-State Ice Cream 
Co. 

Until further notice, the Milwaukee 
grain control committee will issue per- 
mits by mail for all applications covering 
shipments of corn, oats, and barley from 
country points to this market. No per- 
mits will be issued for grain shipments 
from other terminal markets to come to 
Milwaukee, nor on wheat or rye from 
country points. 

The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce has instructed the manager 
of the freight bureau to immediately take 
whatever steps may be necessary to bring 
about a restoration of the differential 
routes from Milwaukee to eastern points 
via the across Lake Michigan break-bulk 
routes, and also via the lake and rail lines 
through Buffalo, as the war emergency 
period which placed their various routes 
on the all-rail basis of freight rates has 
now passed. 


H. N. Watson. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 8.—The flour 
market is firmer today, as the result of 
a feed decline and prospects of the gov- 
ernment buying next week, coupled with 
the premium that is being paid for wheat, 
and the cost of carrying same. 

Mills in Kansas and Oklahoma quoted 
patents at $10.65@10.95 and standard or 
government grade at $10.25@10.50, basis 
98-lb cottons. Soft winter wheat flour 
ranged $10.35@10.90, and Minnesotas 
$10.55@11.15, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Bran was quoted at $49.50@51 ton, and 
shorts at $51.50@53; white corn flour, 
$3.17@3.60 per 100 lbs. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $7.50 bbl; 
cream meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 1 
car; corn, 51; oats, 67. Stocks in elevator; 
wheat, 3,494,000 bus; corn, 67,000; oats, 
721,000. 

NOTES 

The merchants’ convention, or buyers’ 
spring meeting, will be held here Feb. 10- 
15. 


The annual convention of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, the membership of which includes the 
leading bakers of the Southeast, will be 
held here in April. It will be the first 
time that a convention of national im- 
portance connected with the baking in- 
dustry has come to this city. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


---Output—, c-Exports— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ... 7,862 8,678 899 486 
Duluth 440 
Outside mills .. 5,458 


Totals ....... 13,760 14,981 
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MINORITY RULE 


Because a small fraction of one per 
cent of the shipyard workers at Seattle 
were dissatisfied with the findings as to 
their wages made by the federal wage ad- 
justment commission, known as the Macy 
Board, twenty-five thousand shipyard 
workers inaugurated a strike about two 
weeks ago, which was joined last Thurs- 
day by sympathetic strikers numbering 
about thirty thousand union members rep- 
resenting nearly all crafts in Seattie. 

Although the shipyard workers who 
started the strike had solemnly agreed to 
abide by the findings of the Macy Board, 
they have repudiated them, and have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the present pre- 
posterous conditions of a city of four hun- 
dred thousand people being without street- 
car service, schools, restaurants or deliver- 
ies of food or fuel, and with practically all 
business activities paralyzed. 

The great majority of labor is against 
the strike, but a small radical element has 
been able to stampede and bulldoze the 
unions into supporting the strike, which 
practically amounts to a demand that the 
federal government give in to the revolu- 
tionary element among the men and per- 
mit them to dictate to it, to the state and 
municipal authorities, to the public and 
to all employers of labor. 

There can be but one outcome, of course, 
and with the mayor and police, supported 
by: federal troops and marines, taking a 
firm stand, no acts of violence will be tol- 
erated. The strike, in fact, is probably a 
blessing in disguise, for with the large 
conservative element among the workers, 
the determination of the authorities to 
preserve order and of employers and the 
public to end the intolerable situation of 
radical labor domination which has pre- 
vailed here, the probable final result will 
be the establishment of equal rights for 
all classes of labor, union and non-union, 
and the recognition of the right of em- 
ployers to have some control over their 
own business,—namely, the open shop. 


THE OUTPUT 
The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 17,280, or 36 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 17,715, or 37 per cent, 
last week, 36,740, or 78 per cent, a year 
ago, 24,553, or 60 per cent, two years ago, 
10,495, or 26 per cent, three years ago, 
and 26,199, or 64 per cent, four years ago. 
The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 24,820, or 43 per cent of capacity, 
against 33,440, or 58 per cent, last week, 
21,111, or 37 per cent, a year ago, 8,000, 
or 14 per cent, two years ago, and 32,924, 
or 58 per cent, three years ago. 


THE MARKET 

Spot flour is not selling at Seattle, be- 
cause deliveries cannot be made, on ac- 
count of the general strike in force here. 
Neither is flour for deferred shipment 
being booked, on account of the uncer- 
tainty as to what conditions may result 
if the strike is long continued. The bak- 
ers are one of the very few unionized 
trades which have not struck, and they 
are doing a land-office business in bread, 
operating day and night, and selling all 
they can make at the bakeries. 

On account of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing food, the strike has resulted in a 
greatly increased demand for bread, and 
bakers will require additional supplies of 
flour before long if this demand continues. 
In a few instances, where bakers have ex- 
hausted their supplies of flour, the unions 


have granted. special permits for deliv- 
eries. 

While some flour is still offered at prices 
so low that they must net the mills a con- 
siderable loss, quotations for the best 
grades of flour are firm, particularly for 
Dakota and Montana fancy patents, which 
have been advanced 20c bbl during the 
week. 

The nominal quotation for soft wheat 
patent is $10.75 bbl at mill, basis cotton 
¥,’s, in mixed cars. Montana straights 
are still offered by a few mills at $9.60 
bbl, basis 98’s, f.o.b. track here. The 
general range for first patent is $10@11. 
Dakota first patent is quoted at $11@ 
11.60; second patent, $10.60@11.20. 

There is no let-up in the demand for 
millfeed, and with mills operating light 
or closed down, there is prompt sale for 
everything in sight. Mill-run is quoted at 
$45.50 ton at mill. There are some offer- 
ings of Montana feed here, which finds a 
ready market at $50 ton. 


NOTES 


R. Y. Johnson, of the Cascade (Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., spent several days 
here this week. 

S. B. Fairbanks, manager Judith Mill- 
ing Co., of Hobson, Mont., was in Seattle 
and Portland this week. 


Eastern corn mills quote yellow and 
white cream meal at $3.75@4 per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. track coast points, basis 100’s. 


J. M. Bemis, of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., who has been in Seattle for some 
weeks, will leave for San Francisco next 
week, with R. D. McAusland, Seattle 
manager of the company. 


Robert McKee, assistant manager Van- 
couver (B. C.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
Ltd., and James I. Loutit, Vancouver, 
B. C., representative of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., were in Seattle 
this week. 

The Tremonton Potato Flour Dehy- 
drating & Mfg. Co., of Brigham City, 
Utah, has been incorporated, with $200,- 
000 capital, to produce potato flour and 
all kinds of dehydrated vegetables. Offi- 
cers: S. B. Watland, president; James 
Peacock, vice-president; H. L. Griffin, 
secretary; Charles McClure, treasurer, 
The factory will be situated at Tremon- 
ton, Utah. 

Buhl, Idaho, shipped more wheat for 
the 1918 crop than any other station. in 
the state, namely, 2,000,000 bus. The 
wheat acreage tributary to Buhl for the 
1918 crop was about one-third larger than 
for 1917, and a still larger acreage is in- 
dicated for 1919. On account of southern 
Idaho’s great crop in 1918, that state’s 
wheat yield was the largest of the Pacific 
northwestern states. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, Feb. 8.—The 
trade generally is well supplied with flour 
and, in consequence, there is only a mod- 
erate volume of business passing, which is 
confined largely to less than car-lot buy- 
ers. Stocks of flour in the hands of both 
jobbers and bakers, while ample for their 
immediate needs, are not particularly 
heavy and, on the whole, trade conditions 
are fairly satisfactory. 

There continues to be more or less agi- 
tation looking to the return of the 5c loaf 
of bread, which in the minds of bakers 
and flour dealers would prove to be an 
unprofitable departure from the present 
standard of prices, in view of the com- 
paratively high price of flour. As yet no 
action has been taken toward definitely 
placing a lower-priced loaf on the market. 

Mill prices are unchanged, and are as 
follows: straight grade soft wheat flour 
from Washington and Oregon, $10.40@ 
10.50 bbl; Montana, $10.60@10.70; pat- 
ents, 20@40c more, 


Northern cut-offs are 
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being offered in moderate quantities at 
$9.90@10.10, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed values are unchanged. Cali- 
fornia mills are experiencing no difficulty 
in disposing of their output to their reg- 
ular trade at $38 ton for bran, $42@43 
for mixed feed and $47@50 for mid- 
dlings. California mills have no surplus 
of feed to offer to jobbers and, with none 
obtainable from outside sources, this class 
of trade is still marking time. 

Coarse grain dealers are experiencing 
the dullest period in the history of this 
market. Trading in barley is virtually at 
a standstill. Prices are lower all along 
the line, as follows: barley, spot feed, 
$2.10@2.15 per ctl; shipping, $2.15@2.20; 
oats, red feed, $2.20@2.30; corn, Cali- 
fornia yellow, $2.70@2.85; Egyptian, 


$2.50@2.75. 
H. H. Coox. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Feb. 8.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
24,088, or 59 per cent of capacity, this 
weck, against 28,952, or 67 per cent, last 
week, and 26,460, or 80 per cent, a year 
ago. 

A good domestic flour business is being 
enjoyed by the mills, but they are still 
waiting for indications of further buying 
of export flour by the government. The 
authorities are considering the use of 
wooden steamers for flour-carrying, in 
the absence of enough steel tonnage. In 
the trade, it is believed that if the Seattle 
strike continues, vessels now about to load 
flour at that port will be ordered here for 
loading. 

In the past month flour shipments from 
Portland were 340,171 bbls to Europe and 
2,412 bbls to California. For the cereal 
year to date, flour shipments have been 
1,099,199 bbls to Europe and 61,284 to 
California. This compares with total 
shipments of 304,815 bbls to all ports in 
the corresponding period last season. 

During the week there was but little 
interest shown in the coarse grain mar- 
ket. There was no demand for eastern 
or local white oats. Bids for clipped oats 
were reduced to $42 ton. Bulk yellow 
corn was quoted at the exchange at $53 
@54, and mixed corn at $51@53. Barley 
was steady at $46 for feed grade, and 
$47 for standard. 


WANTS GOVERNMENT TO HANDLE CROP 

The committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, appointed for 
that purpose, has submitted its recom- 
mendations on the handling of the 1919 
wheat crop. In view of the serious ton- 
nage situation, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, the committee believes the govern- 
ment alone can move the coming crop, and 
can also market a large surplus at a bet- 
ter price than can be done by private 
means. The committee, which consists of 
D. W. L. MacGregor, N. A. Leach and 
D. C. Sanford, in advising that the gov- 
ernment buy and sell the crop, following 
the plan the Grain Corporation adopted 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho in 1917, 
makes the following recommendation: 

“The government agency handling the 
1919 crop should be authorized by Con- 
gress to sell the wheat at prices based 
upon the world’s market in any market 
where it may find a demand, and to main- 
tain prices at home to mills and consum- 
ers on a parity with the world’s market 
as near as it possibly can estimate such 
a market, thus giving consumers at home 
the same advantages as those enjoyed by 
other countries, 

“Under the method it would be neces- 
sary that every mill and selling agency 
be licensed, and that the government 
control prices for all wheat and wheat 
products. The only drawback to this plan 
is that the farmers in many cases might 
not get their money as soon as their wheat 
is ready for sale, but dealers could readi- 
ly advance them 90 per cent of value 
pending such time as the wheat can be 
shipped to terminal markets or délivered 
to mills, at which time settlements in full 
can be made as soon as federal inspectors 
have been put in position to make the 
inspection and issue certificates. 

“Those farmers who prefer to secure 
all their money will be able to realize on 
their wheat by making a very slight 
concession in price to the dealers to an 
extent that will insure said dealer against 
a possible loss in misjudging grades. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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The feeling in the flour trade is much 
improved over what it was two to three 
weeks ago. While the principal demand 
was for spot stuff, there was also a limited 
inquiry for mill shipment which, though 
only for scattering lots, helped in bring- 
ing about the better feeling which now 
prevails. 

In addition to this, and by reason of 
the decline in feed prices, mills have found 
it necessary to advance flour prices, which 
has had the additional good effect of stiff- 
ening up the whole situation. Buyers, 
however, will move with caution while any 
uncertainty exists as to exactly what pro- 
tection is to be afforded them against 
losses brought about by changes in the 
wheat situation. 

In addition to the assurance given the 
trade by Julius Barnes, president of the 
Grain Corporation, that no change will be 
made in the wheat situation, the Produce 
Exchange committee—upon which, by the 
way, no flour man has been appointed— 
brought back from Washington the infor- 
mation that the congressional committee 
which has in hand the bill that will pro- 
vide for dealing with the next crop real- 
izes the full importance of providing 
proper protection, which it is said is to 
extend down the line as far as the baker. 

This result has naturally not been ac- 
complished without some effort, and the 
activity of the various flour clubs in con- 
junction with millers and bakers has had 
much to do with bringing up for consid- 
eration this side of the present and pos- 
sible future flour situation. The news that 
in all probability the Grain Corporation 
will purchase flour next week has had a 
further good effect, and it may be safely 
said that a continuance of buying by this 
organization would do more toward stab- 
ilizing flour than almost anything else. 

While there is still a large quantity of 
100 per cent flours on this market, and 
holders are pressing their sale strongly, 
the general indications are that the substi- 
tutes are fairly well cleaned up, and when 
the 100 per cent flour is all disposed of a 
further improving influence will be felt. 

The real weak point at present is spot 
stuff, which is still being offered at 50@ 
75c bbl under mill limits, and to some 
extent affects the possibility of mill ship- 
ment sales. Mills, particularly those of 
the Southwest, are wiring their repre- 
sentatives that wheat premiums may go 
higher, thereby making necessary higher 
levels of flour prices, so spot goods may 
have to be considered as a factor in the 
situation for some time. 

The market for corn goods of all kinds 
was very inactive. The drop in corn prices 
had the effect of keeping even those buy- 
ers out of the market who might have 
needed some, because of the possibility of 
being able later on to purchase at much 
lower levels. 

Flour quotations were: spring patent, 
$10.50@11; first clears, $9.25@9.50; Kan- 
sas_ straights, $10.60@11.10; winter 
straights, $9.90@10.15; rye, $9.25@9.50,— 
all in jute. 


FRANCIS LA BAU VICTIM OF OVERWORK 


Francis La Bau, traffic assistant to 
Regional Director A. H. Smith, and one 
of the most active executive officers in the 
management of the railroads of the east- 
ern region during 1918, died Feb. 3 at his 
home in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Born at Rahway, N. J., in 1859, Mr. 
La Bau entered the railway service in 
1879 as local way-bill clerk of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Philadelphia. He 
became freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central Lines east of Buffalo in 





1907, and in 1917 he was advanced to 
traffic manager. 
NOTES 

The New York Flour Club will hold its 
annual banquet Feb. 26, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

E. G. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., will sail for France, 
Feb. 12, to be gone about a month. 

The committee for. the first preferred 
stock of the American Malting Co. has 
announced a plan for the liquidation of 
this concern and the formation of a new 
company to be known as the American 
Grain Products Co. 

The Cunard Steamship Co. has leased 
a large space on the street floor of the 
South Ferry Building, 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York, where the freight de- 
partments of both the Cunard and Anchor 
lines will soon be installed. 

Lieutenant John McAnerney, who re- 
cently received his discharge from the 
107th Infantry, has entered the employ of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York. The lieutenant was _ seriously 
wounded on Sept. 29 at Le Catalet, 
France. 

The Wage Adjustment Board of the 
Railroad Administration announces that 
an increase of five cents an hour, with 
time and half for overtime and an eight- 
hour day, has been awarded to 15,000 
railroad freight handlers in the port of 
New York, effective Jan. 1, last. 

Produce Exchange grain men _ think 
something should be done to dissuade 
farmers in spring wheat territory from in- 
creasing their wheat acreage for the 1919 
crop. With an absolute guaranty of $2.26 
per bu, it would take some argument to 
get them to seed less wheat than they 
originally intended. 

Millers visiting New York last week 
were H. P. Gallaher, vice-president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Benjamin Stockman, 
second vice-president and manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
and J. B. Nicholson, manager Kaw Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

The Shipping Board announces that the 
Besoeki, 5,500 tons, to load at New York 
immediately, the Bali, 9,805 tons, now 
loading at Baltimore, and the Tjisondari, 
11,086 tons, now loading at Philadelphia, 
all Dutch vessels released by the govern- 
ment, will take cargoes to the European 
relief committee headed by Herbert 
Hoover. 

The master bakers of Stamford, Green- 
wich, Glenbrook, New Canaan, Norwalk 
and South Norwalk, Conn., met at Stam- 
ford this week, and formed a permanent 
organization as the Stamford Association 
of the Baking Industry. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: president, Wil- 
liam Widman, Greenwich; vice-president, 
William Reinhardt, Norwalk; secretary, 
James DeSalvo, Stamford; treasurer, 
Henry Heidroth, Stamford. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpHiA, Pa., Feb. 8.—The mar- 
ket for wheat flour continues dull and 
unsatisfactory. Supplies are liberal, and 
spot stocks are underselling the mills. 
The latter are generally holding firm, but 
doing little business. It is hoped that the 
government will resume export purchases, 
as that seems to be necessary in order to 
get rid of congested supplies. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction is being expressed 
because the trade is unable to make ex- 
port sales direct. Rye flour has ruled 
slightly lower under a light demand and 
general pressure to sell. Corn goods are 
dull and unsettled under liberal offerings. 


OPPOSED TO SHORTER HOURS 


The proposed plan to open the railroad 
freight stations in Philadelphia one hour 





later in the morning and to close them one 
hour earlier in the evening, which is under 
consideration by the Philadelphia terminal 
district manager of the United States 
Railroad Administration, is opposed by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Statistics furnished for a five-day pe- 
riod show that the average number of 
teams calling at freight stations between 
7 and 8 o’clock in the morning and 5 and 
6 o’clock in the evening daily, to receive 
or deliver freight, is 204. According to 
a statement by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the abolition of open time at the stations 
during these hours would result in con- 
gestion during the time that these sta- 
tions are open. 

It is believed that the purpose in cut- 
ting down the time on the part of the 
Railroad Administration is to conserve 
labor, but it is pointed out by the Cham- 
ber that this will work an injustice on a 
large number of firms which have made 
arrangements to have their freight called 
for or delivered before the morning rush 
hour and after the close of the afternoon 
period of activity. 

NOTES 

The Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe 
Deposit Co. has reduced its capital to 
$500,000. 

Walter K. Woolman and William Rich- 
ardson, grain merchants, spent Tuesday 
in Washington, D. C. 

Oscar Chaffee, a miller living at Still- 
well’s Mills, near Bordentown, N. J., 
killed his wife by shooting her in the back, 
at their home on Feb. 3, after which he 
killed himself. Chaffee was 31 years old, 
and his wife 29. What caused him to 
commit the act is not known. 

Strong opposition to the continued gov- 
ernment control of telephone, telegraph 
and cable lines was expressed last Monday 
by the executive committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce at its 
weekly meeting. A statement of the views 
of the committee was authorized to be 
sent to senators Penrose and Knox and 
to the Pennsylvania representatives, re- 
questing their aid in securing the return 
of these lines to private ownership. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 8.—The fact that 
the government is again asking for bids 
on flour has put a little confidence in the 
market. Although bids are asked for 
next week, it is the general opinion that 
really nothing will be accepted until the 
week following. 

The movement of flour will no doubt 
come, and wheat will be taken, but not 
until a good start has been made will 
there be any material improvement in the 
flour situation. The miller feels that he 
would rather sell than take a chance on 
wheat prices being maintained, judging 
from some of the flour prices being made 
in the East for the best grades of spring 
patent. 

The demand for flour here this week 
was the lightest this year, and with a 
liberal stock on hand the mills slowed 
down to the smallest production since 
Jan. 1, Prices were fairly firm on the 
finest brands, and must remain so with the 
low prices ruling for feeds. There was 
some inquiry for first clears, but at low 
prices. Rye flour was dull and easy. 

Millfeeds were offered at lower prices 
by the mills having any accumulation, and 
most of them were in that position. The 
demand was light, but the production was 
lighter, and under these conditions the 
general belief is that it will not take long 
to exhaust the surplus stocks, The South- 
west was offering bran at 50c under prices 
here for shipment, and some _ through- 
billed spot stuff was on the market early 
this week. 

Farmers in this section of the state are 
well supplied with barley and oats, and 
are taking them to the gristmill, saving, 
they claim, from $2 to $5 per ton and 
getting equally as good results from their 
cattle. Middlings, therefore, were not 
wanted, and there was only a limited de- 
mand for red dog. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was offered at 
all sorts of prices and in very liberal 
amounts. The mills apparently were un- 
able to get any action, regardless of 
price. Hominy feed dull and easy. Glu- 
ten feed unchanged, as far as manufac- 
turers were concerned, but resellers were 
willing to cut prices. 

Cottonseed meal was held at previous 
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prices for shipment, with resellers asking 
$59@60. Oil meal was in the same posi- 
tion as other heavy feeds, and could be 
bought in the open market at $58, while 
the mills asked $62. 

Buckwheat very dull, and was quoted 
at $2.50 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat flour was offered at $6 per 
100 lbs, in small sacks, and sold slowly. 

Rolled oats quiet and easy. Oat hulls, 
reground, were offered from Canada at 
$24, track, Buffalo, with little inquiry. 
It is said the West is in the market for 
oat feed. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here this week 
was 93,350 bbls, representing 56 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 97,550, or 58 
per cent, last week, 156,800, or 94 per 
cent, a year ago, 96,900, or 58 per cent, 
in 1917, 112,200, or 67 per cent, in 1916, 
134,100, or 98 per cent, in 1915, and 110,- 
250, or 80 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 

Stocks of rye here are over 6,000,000 
bus, and there is no intimation as to when 
it will begin to move. 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., is in Flor- 
ida on a month’s vacation. 

There were 1,000,000 bus of oats 
shipped from the elevators here this week, 
and more are being unloaded from ves- 
sels. 

Secretary Fred Pond, of the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo, has returned to his 
office after a five weeks’ fight with pneu- 
monia. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat 
here are 27,400,000 bus, compared with 
6,371,000 last year. In 1917 there were 
Be pg bus here. 

Lake Erie is clear of ice, and no cold 
weather in sight. Old fishermen say that 


about Feb. 15 they look for a freeze-up ‘ 


which will last until late in the spring. 

The Food Administration is still wait- 
ing for permits to ship out wheat. These 
are expected in a day or two, when 2,000,- 
000 bus will go to the seaboard for ex- 
port. 

Twenty new power barges are to be 
built for the Erie Canal. It has not been 
a question of boats on the canal, but 
freight. It is urged that the canal be 
opened April 1, instead of May 15. Just 
what freight there is to carry is not stated 
in the argument for an early opening. 

Colonel Asher Miner, of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is 
reported in the finest possible condition 
and ready for business. Although minus 
a foot, which he left at the front, friends 
from this city who visited him this week 
say he is game, and exceedingly proud of 
his son, recently decorated in France. 

E,. Baneasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 8.—Flour has 
come to a halt, pending the action of 
Congress as to the price of next year’s 
wheat crop. The efforts of those inter- 
ested in lower wheat trying to induce the 
government to accept a loss of $1,000,000,- 
000 on the 1919 crop before it is either 
made or hardly half planted, and with 
practically the whole world outside of the 
United States hungry for supplies, are 
regarded by many in the trade as rather 
suspicious. 

They tell us that, shortly after the Civil 
War, wheat brought over $8 bu and flour 
over $18 bbl. Then the shortage was 
here, while now it is with the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. It may be our duty to 
feed the starving at $1 bu under current 
rates, but only with the understanding 
that the government fixes and guarantees 
the price. Local flour buyers figure that 
a drop of $1 bu in wheat means a decline 
of nearly $5 bbl on flour. 

Springs were steady, with something 
done on the quiet, short patents closing 
nominally at $10.60@10.75; standard 
brands, $10.35@10.50; long patents or 
straights, $10.10@10.25; first clears, $8.75 
@9.25; second clears, $7.50@8.25,—in 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Clears were 
weak, and sold lower. Trading was bet- 
ter, and included most grades at prices 
within the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were irregular and more 
active, with patents at the close nominally 
ranging $10.60@10.85; straights, $10.25@ 
10.50; first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
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tons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, or 
30c less in bulk. A good business was 
done under cover within the range of quo- 
tations. 

Soft winters were unchanged and quiet, 
patents nominally closing at $10.25@ 
10.65; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75,—in 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. Fancy Penn- 
sylvania straight, 95 per cent, was offered 
all week at $9.65 in good second-hand 
cottons, without takers. The only bid in 
the market seemed to be $9.25, bulk, for 
good Maryland stock, which the mill re- 
fused to accept. Patent-was entirely neg- 
lected, though held relatively high by 
most mills. 

City mills ran half-time, and found 
trade unsatisfactory in all directions, do- 
mestic and export. They maintained their 
prices on flour, but further reduced feed 
$3 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 81,255 
bbls; destined for export, 58,627, 


TO FORM EXPORT AND IMPORT BOARD 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at a meeting of Baltimoreans prominent 
in railroad, shipping, financial and indus- 
trial circles, which was held last Tuesday 
in the Chamber of Commerce, with Wil- 
liam H. Hayward presiding: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of those 
present at this meeting that a corporation 
be organized, without capital stock, to be 
known as the Export and Import Board 
of Trade of Baltimore, for the purpose of 
promoting and developing export and 
import business through the port of Bal- 
timore. 

“Resolved, That a committee composed 
of W. B. Brooks, B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr, W. H. Hayward, R. A. McCormick 
and I. P. Mills be appointed to select the 
incorporators and directors of the Export 
and Import Board of Trade of Baltimore, 
the directors thus chosen to select the 
officers of the board for the first year. 

“Resolved, That the above-named com- 
mittee be requested to become directors 
of the board for the first year, in addi- 
tion to the directors chosen by them. 

“Resolted, That the above committee 
be urged to expedite the formation of the 
proposed corporation, in order that the 
important work of the Export and Import 
Board of Trade of Baltimore can be be- 
gun at the earliest practical date.” 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
57,797 bbls flour, but no grain. 

John C. Ruhl, of the Jewel Mfg. Co., 
bakers’ supplies, died at his home in this 
city on Feb. 2, aged 37. 

The Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., fancy 
grocers and flour, has moved to its new 
store, 306-308-310 North Howard Street. 

Good second-hand 98-lb cotton sacks 
are said to be freely offered in this mar- 
ket by an out-of-town concern at 7',¢ 
each. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Feb. 8, 1919, 139,041 bus; 
year ago, 37,516. Range of prices this 
week, $1.30@1.40%, ; last year, $2.05. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to Feb. 8, 1919, 1,217,244 bus; 
same period last year, 1,416,766. Range 
of prices this week, $2.14@2.30; last year, 
no quotation. 

John W. Cruett, a retired baker, and 
said to have owned and operated the first 
steam bakery in this section of the coun- 
try, died at his residence in this city yes- 
terday, aged 78. 

The motor ship Mississippi, of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, while on her way 
from London to Baltimore, became dis- 
abled in the Chesapeake Bay and had to 
be towed to port. 

It is said the Monumental distillery, of 
this city, will: be converted into a yeast 
factory, to be known as the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation, with $3,000,000 capital stock 
and J. Bannister Hall, James Piper and 
Hans Froelicher as the incorporators. 


J. Ross Myers, local flour jobber, in a 
long interview in a morning paper, says he 
believes foodstuffs will go down, with the 
exception of wheat and flour, but that as 
to the latter going down, “the idea is an 
iridescent dream, and looks foolish to 
me.” 

The personal estates of the late Wil- 
liam Hopps, of William Hopps & Co., 
feed, grain and hay, and of Michael J. 


. Fitzsimmons, formerly president of the 
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Maryland Biscuit Co., have been ap- 
praised at $46,195.95 and $45,465.50, re- 
spectively. 

Visitors were J. M. Sewel, of Mason- 
Hawpe Grain Co., St. Louis; Perey Good- 
rich, of Goodrich Bros., grain, Winchester, 
Ind; J. C. Aydelott, with the Smith-Hip- 
pin Co., grain, Peoria, Iu; F. G. Matthews, 
Hagerstown, Md., who has just accepted 
a position as travelling salesman with 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., millers, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Those who represented the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce before the House 
agricultural committee relative to the gov- 
ernment guaranty price of wheat for the 
1919 crop were President Hayward, 
Blanchard Randall, Charles England, Ed- 
gar F. Richards and Ferdinand A. Meyer, 
all of whom favored the government get- 
ting out of the wheat business as soon as 
possible. 

A notice, Feb. 7, advised the trade that 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora~ 
tion would buy any No. 2 western rye 
which was in the export elevators, or on 
track Locust Point, Port Covington or 
Canton, Jan. 31, at $1.7614 in export ele- 
vator, simply to clean up odd lots which 
the trade thinks the government should 
have purchased. 

Rufus E. McCosh, flour, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, was engaged today in the 
commendable occupation of trying to get 
the Baltimore flour trade interested in 
forming a local flour club after the order 
of and to co-operate with those estab- 
lished at New York and Philadelphia, but 
when last heard from intimated that he 
was finding his task harder than selling 
flour. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of Johns Hopkins University, 
where he graduated as a Bachelor of 
Arts in 1892. President Wilson took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Hop- 
kins in 1887, and Walter Hines Page, for- 
mer ambassador to Great Britain and re- 
cently deceased, was a university fellow at 
the same institution from 1876 to 1878. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Rochester 
mills ground 8,700 bbls of flour this week, 
or 47 per cent of capacity, against 47 per 
cent last week. Of this total, 7,700 bbls 
were spring, 500 winter and 500 rye. 

There was little or no new business, 
except that some concerns that are rather 
regular patrons of mills here had held 
off to the point of flour exhaustion, and 
had to come into the market again. But 
it is plain that no one is buying beyond 
immediate needs. 

The assurance of the government that 
wheat prices will be maintained through- 
out the crop year had a stabilizing ‘influ- 
ence, coupled with the information that 
the Grain Corporation will be in the mar- 
ket for bids next week. It is believed 
that, with pressure to sell in some quar- 
ters, the government will be able to pick 
up a good many bargain lots. But what- 
ever the prices paid, it means that such 
flour is being moved out of the country, 
ceasing to be a competitive factor. 

One mill sold a few cars of flour this 
week. Asked to explain so unusual a 
happening, it was explained that the pros- 
pect of the government’s resumption of 
buying was probably responsible. How- 
ever, some of the mills sold scarcely a 
barrel, and have been either filling old 
orders or storing. 

The principal quotations, all basis car 
lots, cotton 1’s, Boston, were: short pat- 
ents, $11@11.25; bakers patent, $10.75; 
first clear, $9.75@10.25; low-grade, $7.50. 
There was scarcely any demand for clears, 
and millers look to the government to 
furnish an outlet. Demand for 100 per 
cent flour has fallen off almost entirely, 
and none was milled. 

There were a few sales of soft wheat 
flour. Winter straights were quoted at 
$10 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. Job- 
bing business was too light to establish 
quotations. It is reported that some coun- 
try mills sold soft wheat flour at prices 
under those quoted by city mills, due to 
the extremely high prices that such mills 
are able to get for bran and middlings 
direct to farmers at the mill door. 

Graham and entire wheat flours have 
no dependable quotations. Rye flour 
prices have weakened until it is a drug 
on the market. The best white brands 


are quoted around $8.10 bbl, cotton 14's, 
Boston. Millers are cleaning up their 
stock of buckwheat flour. Holdings are 
small, and the price is maintained at 
around $7 per 100 lbs, in small lots. 

Demand for feed has been easing off 
for weeks, and prices are working lower. 
One of the big grain jobbers here, who 
ordinarily handles oats and feed in car 
lots, said he had not sold 100 bus of oats 
in a fortnight. 

The principal quotations are: bran, 
$47.50@48 ton, sacked, Boston; middlings, 
$50@51.50; small lots bran, mill door de- 
livery, $2.50@2.60 per 100 lbs; middlings, 
$2.60@2.70. It is reported that some 
country mills are getting $3@3.20 for bran 
and middlings in bulk, disposing of it at 
the mill door. Rye feed is quoted locally, 
sacked, at $45 ton. Movement of corn 
meal is light and prices lower. It is 
quoted on a jobbing basis at $61 ton, 
sacked, 


ENSIGN DUFFETT AWARDED WAR CROSS 

Ensign Wayne Duffett, son of William 
H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds & 
Co., a milling concern of this city, has 
been at his home a short time on leave of 
absence. He enlisted in the navy in May, 
1917, and was sent to the aviation station 
at Bay Shore, L. I. Completing his 
course, which included practice flying at 
Pensacola, he was ordered overseas, sail- 
ing for Liverpool in March. He subse- 
quently went to the Italian front, and was 
the only Rochester naval flyer there. 

In making an altitude flight, he reached 
16,000 feet and, encountering a storm, 
found when he landed that he had crossed 
the Apennine Mountains, a feat that had 
not been undertaken before. For three 
months he acted as instructor to Italian 
aviation students, and had many unusual 
experiences. 

In July he was assigned to the Ameri- 
can naval escadrille to take over the flying 
station on the Adriatic at Porto Corsini, 
acting in co-operation with Italian flyers 
at Lido, the port of Venice. The station 
was on the west shore of the Adriatic, 
opposite the Austrian naval base at Pola. 
A giant air raid was ordered on this base, 
in which Ensign Duffett participated, 
dropping bombs on the land works and 
ships in the harbor. 

He participated in 18 such raids, gen- 
erally acting as leader of a detachment 
of chasse planes hovering above the bomb- 
ers for their protection. As a souvenir 
of a combat with an enemy plane on one 
of these raids, Ensign Duffett brought 
home a black cross painted on the canvas 
which ornamented the fuselage of one of 
the machines downed. In some of these 
raids, as many as 150 allied planes par- 
ticipated. 

He was awarded the Italian war cross 
for bravery in action, it being formally 
presented to him at Ravenna, headquar- 
ters of the district in which he operated. 

NOTES 

William W. Van Vechten, president of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co., has been in 
the East this week. 

Severe criticism was directed against 
the government’s price-fixing policy and 
control of public utilities at the annual 
convention of the New York State 
Grange, held in Lockport this week. 

The action of the Macauley-lien Mill- 
ing Co. against the Whitney Elevator Co., 
brought on the ground that a quantity 
of wheat which was part of a consignment 
stored with the defendant company had 
disappeared, resulted in a verdict of $250 
for the plaintiff. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TenN., Feb. 8.—The gen- 
erally unsatisfactory conditions in the 
flour trade put almost a complete stop to 
any. buying in the Southeast the last 10 
days. Now, however, there is some evi- 
dence of renewed interest shown by scat- 
tering sales of small lots. While the an- 
nouncement of the Food Administration 
that there would be no changes made in 
the marketing of the present crop of 
wheat caused some members of the trade 
to be more optimistic, still buyers were 
not inclined to anticipate future require- 
ments, and there was a feeling of nervous- 
ness as to the future. 

Stocks of flour in some sections of the 
South are reported large, but taken as a 
whole it is stated that the amount held is 
not more than the average for this time 
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of the year. Some buyers have lighter 
stocks than usual. 

Owing to the lack of demand, prices 
have had a wide range this week, with a 
declining tendency. Quotations for soft 
winter wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, at the end of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short patents, $11.20@11.50; standard or: 
regular patents, $10.50@10.80; 100 per 
cent flour, $10.30@10.50. 

Business has been more unsettled with 
rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours than at any previous time this 
season. Prices on both spring and hard 
winter wheat flours have ranged from $10 
to $11. Jobbers anxious to reduce their 
holdings are said to have been offering 
flour at considerably less than cost .of 
production. 

Very little wheat is being offered, with 
most of the mills having supplies to meet 
their present requirements, and inclined 
to stay out of the market. According to 
reports, very little wheat has been requi- 
sitioned from the Grain Corporation by 
southeastern millers. 

The corn goods situation continues very 
disappointing, with no signs as to when 
the present extremely dull season may 
end. Quotations: bolted corn meal, 100 
lbs, in bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.10 
@3.25; standard meal, $2.75@3. 

Demand for millfeed is slow, with out- 
put light, and prices lower. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $43@45; mixed 
feed, $45@47; standard middlings or 
shorts, $48@50. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 162,270 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 82,197, or 50.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 85.362 
bbls and 46.6 per cent of capacity last 
week, 28.7 per cent the same week in 1918, 
56 per cent in 1917, 72.9 in 1916, 74.9 in 
1915, 62.9 in 1914, 53.6 in 1913 and 64.9 
in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Feb. 8 Feb. 1 


PiIoUr, BOIS ...cescceccees 20,700 24,100 
Wheat, BOS ccccccccccese 179,000 170,000 
WUD 6s c6ccsesdceeas 240,000 260.000 
Ga DUS 4:0-6.5469448640408 443,000 420,000 


NOTES 

The Portland (Tenn.) Milling Co. has 
been fined $10 for giving short weights. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills plan 
to erect a 150,000-bu elevator, to cost 
$60,000. 

W. D. Naron has been appointed man- 
ager of the Nashville branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., succeeding H. B. Wil- 
kerson. 

The new plant of the Tradewater Mill- 
ing Co., Sturgis, Ky., with a capacity of 
200 bbls of flour and 300 bbls of corn, will 
soon be completed. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, who has been renominated for presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
has returned to Nashville from Washing- 
ton. 

The Metro Mills, of Nashville, with cap- 
ital stock of $30,000, have been incorpo- 
rated by K. S. Crittenden, J. B. Hill, P. 
D. Houston and F. H. Hudgens, to do 
general milling business. 

Joun Lerper. 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 1, 1919 


Wheat Corn Fiour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 211,000 4,000 276,000 923.000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 421,000 ..... 128,000 90,000 
Philadelphia 154,000 ..... 122,000 = ..ccce 
mnsetenere.« GST,0GO  siccs seats sbdose 
PEUWR, TUOWE seiese seebs sueve 463,000 
New Orleans ...... 13,000 70,000 10,000 





Tots., wk.1,313,000 17,000 596,000 1,486,000 


Prev. week.1,610,000 128,000 756,000 3,031,000 
U. Kingdom 112,000. ..... SE,008 .cccce 
Continent ..1,201,000 ..... 376,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

BEAOTIOR. .  cceses.§ cdese 18,000 ...... 
We BREED oe cenive cvede 36,000 ....5. 
Other 

countries. ...... 17,000 78,000 ...... 





Totals ...1,313,000 17,000 596,000 1,486,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto *Same time 


Feb. 1,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus .......... 100,366,000 = ......48 

Flour, bbis ........+. 12,005.000 =... 2.2208 

Totals as wheat, bus. 154,391,000 ......++ 

Cops, Bus ..-cccececes 4,090,000 =. eeeaee 

Oats, BUS .. ccrccvers 63,761,000 ..... oes 
*Incomplete. 
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STRANDED 

The soft wheat milling business is 
stranded; left temporarily high and dry 
as a result of the shifting of trade from 
a war to a peace basis. At the present 
moment, it seems that the only thing 
which can save the situation is a resump- 
tion of heavy and continued buying for 
export by the Grain Corporation. Conse- 
quently, millers were much gratified when 
it was announced that this buying will be 
resumed next week. 

Millers are disposed to take at its full 
face value the assurances of officials of 
the Grain Corporation that it would not 
resell its wheat below the government 
price. They are freely quoting these state- 
ments to their trade with the hope that 
they may prove reassuring, may help to 
dispel apprehension and terminate the 
spell of watchful waiting which has in- 
hibited activity. 

Nevertheless, there are some in the 
trade not inclined to be reassured so 
easily. Granted that, “by executive or- 
der, the Grain Corporation will continue 
to pay, until June next at least, the pres- 
ent level of guaranteed price to the pro- 
ducer,” they are not so sure but that some 
readjustment may be forced by congres- 
sional action before that time. The mill- 
er who has signed the wheat agreement is 
protected to the extent of the government 
price on wheat holdings June 1, but the 
flour trade has no such protection. 

Some buyers call attention to the fact 
that the Food Administration did not 
keep faith in the removal of substitutes 
(the promise of 60 days’ notice of any 
change), and they do not purpose to get 
caught again. Hence the somewhat re- 
mote possibility of a flour famine in-a 
country overflowing with wheat. The 
East, particularly New England, is known 
to have large stocks of flour; the South is 
not so heavily overstocked, and some buy- 
ing might take place from that quarter 
if there were the certainty of stabilized 
prices. 

Bearish and bullish factors are contend- 
ing for dominant control. It is felt that 
it would be comparatively easy, in ar- 
riving at a judgment of the situation, to 
overlook some factor that might have pre- 
ponderating market influence later. It is 
reported that the requisitions already 
made will dispose of the entire soft wheat 
stocks at Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. This is regarded as very bullish, 
so far as soft wheat flour is concerned. 
Millers would have preferred not to have 
had these stocks released all at once. 

The continued weakness in millfeed, 
which will probably be*augmented by ex- 
ort flour purchases, will also tend to 
eep up soft wheat flour prices. Al- 
though the situation abroad would seem 
to call for heavy exports of millfeed, as 
well as of wheat and flour, it is doubt- 
ful if the ocean tonnage will be available. 

The allocation of large tonnage for 
shipments from Argentina and Australia 
is a bearish factor. Almost every day 
brings news of additional boats sailing 
in this service. The news this week that 
by official decree the Argentine govern- 
ment had prohibited the exportation of 
wheat purchased under a price equivalent 
to $1.53 per bu, of corn under 7414¢ and 
oats 4554c, is regarded with satisfaction. 

Another bearish factor which neither 
millers nor the flour trade are overlook- 
ing is the constant agitation in the press, 
in Congress, among business men and 
people generally on the high cost of liv- 
ing, with attention centered on the pegged 

he of wheat and pork. The whole 


price structure is sustained by these 
prices, 

It is believed that the buying by the 
Grain Corporation will give a much better 
undertone to the market and will help, as 
nothing else could at this time, to stabil- 
ize prices and give confidence to the buy- 
ers of flour. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Feb. 8 was 21,381, or 4414, per cent of 
capacity, compared with 19,000, or 391 
per cent, last week, 23,600, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago, 25,800, or 54 per cent, two 
years ago, and 28,700, or 60 per cent, 
three years ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 102,960 
bbls, for the week ending Feb. 8 made 
44,833, or 43 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,627, or 39 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 77,160 bbls capacity. 

CORN MILLING 

There is no change in the corn-milling 
situation, and many mills are closed 
down. It is hoped that the decline in 
prices will make corn products so attrac- 
tive that they will be used more freely. 
If the price of corn goes too low it is 
feared that the acreage next spring will 
be sacrificed to wheat, with a resulting 
small crop. Then, with higher prices for 
corn and wheat on a world’s basis, this 
price advantage will be lost again. It is 
also hoped that a considerable export 
outlet for corn products may be found. 

One result of corn-milling capacity so 
largely in excess of consumptive require- 
ments finds expression in the determina- 
tion of corn millers to make a higher- 
grade product than ever before. They 
realize the need of redeeming the reputa- 
tion of American corn goods abroad. 
Competition promises to be on the basis 
of quality, with experienced millers, in a 
position to guarantee their product, and 
with the best equipment, enjoying a trade 
advantage. 

SELF-RISING FLOUR 


A peculiar situation has arisen in re- 
gard to self-rising flour. This flour be- 
ing sold contains an admixture of sub- 
stitutes in addition-to the self-rising in- 
gredients, properly so-called. It is 
claimed that the mixing is permissible in 
this kind of flour and is not in violation of 
the mixed-flour law. An official ruling on 
the subject has been applied for. 

RELEASE OF WHEAT 

It is coming to light that the number of 
mills which did not apply for any of the 
stored wheat of the Grain Corporation is 
larger than at first anticipated. Thirty- 
one miller members of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association are reported to have 
applied for only 250,000 bus. Uncertain- 
ty as to future prices and the absence of 
any flour business was responsible for the 
millers holding off. Quite a number have 
recently signed the wheat agreement who 
did not do so when the invitation was 
first extended by the Grain Corporation 
last August. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The open winter still continues, and 
wheat is without snow covering. How- 
ever, it is thought that no particular dam- 
age has been done so far. The weather 
has been so favorable that considerable 
spring plowing has already been done. 


NOTES 

John L. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., mill- 

ers, Evansville, Ind., is in California on 
a vacation. 

W. L. Sparks, president Sparks Mill- 


ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is at Palm 
Beach, Fla., for a month. 

Wilbur N. Erskine, Akin-Erksine Mill- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind., is spending some 
time in Florida for his health. 

W. C. Kreger, formerly connected with 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., is now with the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

A. B. Hewson, formerly office manager 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, is 
now travelling for the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in Ohio. 

E. E. Covert, formerly with the 
Schroeder Grocer Products Co., St. Louis, 
is now in charge of the package goods de- 
partment of the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Sergeant William Carl Broeker, son of 
Charles Broeker, miller, of Owensboro, 
Ky., died of pneumonia following an at- 
tack of influenza at the Speedway, In- 
dianapolis, last October. 

The new corn mill of the Wathen Mill- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., of 7,500 bus ca- 
pacity, is expected to be in operation 
about April 1; Theodore Kipp, formerly 
of the National Oats Co., Peoria, is the 
superintendent. 

Austin S. Igleheart and Edgar A. Igle- 
heart, of Igleheart Bros., and Otto 
Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour Mill, Evans- 
ville, Ind., have received their discharges 
from the service and resumed their old 
positions with their respective mills. 

P. J. McAndrews, representing the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, held a hearing 
this week at Evansville in a dispute be- 
tween local millers and their employees 
who have recently been organized into a 
union by officials connected with a former 
brewers’ organization. 

It has been proposed to establish bean 
futures and trading in them on the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange. Members of the 
exchange are in a receptive mood, and 
invite suggestions. The proximity of 
Michigan, a large producer, makes this a 
logical point for such a market. 

Interests formerly identified with the 
Rock Spring Distillery, Owensboro, Ky., 
have formed the Owensboro Products Co., 
with a capital of $500,000, and will con- 
vert the distillery into a large sweet-feed 
manufacturing plant. D. S. McElroy, 
formerly of the Anglo-American Mill 
Co., will be the manager. 


INDIANA 

InprANAporis, INv., Feb. 8.—Local flour- 
ing mills this week had a combined out- 
put of 4,505 bbls, the smallest run in a 
long time. The single break in the stag- 
nant condition of the market was reflected 
from the Washington statement that the 
government was going to get back into the 
market. This came too late to act as an 
influence with domestic buyers. The vol- 
ume of flour booked this week is said to 
have been the lowest in more than a year. 

Indiana flour mills ran as low as 25 
per cent capacity, and a great many were 
not operating at all. There is the usual 
demand from bakers, and there were one 
or two inquiries from the East and South. 
The announcement that the government 
was going to ask for prices has led to the 
revival of the reports concerning the way 
some of these so-called deals with Wash- 
ington have been handled. 

A few months ago, inquiries filtered 
through from Washington, but when the 
final business was booked, weeks after the 
first inquiry, it was for approximately 
one-fifth the amount covered in the orig- 
inal inquiry. Mills have been in position 
to handle about all the business the gov- 
ernment could expect of them, and all the 
trade would welcome the appearance of a 
more thorough spirit of co-operation. from 
the administration. 

There was nothing in the statement put 
out Friday that would indicate whether 
the government would buy anything or 
not, or, if the purchase was finally con- 
tracted for, just what the amount desired 
would be. 

Mills here have been given to under- 
stand that there has been an abundance 
of tonnage supplied for February, though 
this report was somewhat discounted by 
statistics furnished later. However, it is 
thought that there will be little difficulty 
in moving as much flour as the Grain Cor- 
poration may want moved, 

The feed market remains fairly brisk, 
with almost none on the market. 

Indianapolis flour mills this week con- 
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tinued paying $2. 26 per bu for wheat, 
and seem to be getting about all they care 
to purchase at this figure. A spurt in the 
demand for flour, however, might work a 
sudden change in the grain situation. 


IMPORTANT BAKERS’ MEETING 


“The Indiana Plan” for the improve- 
ment of the baking industry was unani- 
mously approved this week at the fifteenth 
annual session of the Indiana Association 
of Master Bakers, which has changed its 
name to the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry. 

Officers at this meeting, elected to serve 
for the ensuing year, are as follows: 
Elmer C. Cline, Indianapolis, president; 
H. G. Gove, Elkhart, vice-president; C. P. 
Ehlets, Indianapolis, secretary; C. H. 
Webben, Shelbyville, treasurer. The ad- 
visory commission will consist of W. P. 
Walsh, Evansville, C. M. Miller, Terre 
Haute, W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, W. A. 
Thomas, Auburn, Conrad Hertlein, 
Evansville, J. B. Ruger, La Fayette, and 
A. L, Taggart, Indianapolis. 

The Indiana plan, briefly put, provides 
that the advisory commission is to act in 
conjunction with the state food and drug 
department, that there is to be established 
and maintained a central office where in- 
formation is to be received and from 
which bulletins of interest shall be issued 
regularly. An employment bureau also 
is to be maintained. It is estimated that 
the cost of this new departure will amount 
to $4,000 yearly, apart from the salaries 
of the office force. 

An interesting programme was given at 
this session, one of the noteworthy fea- 
tures being an address by Louis C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, on “Greater Future Suc- 
cess for the Bakers Rests Upon Better 
Organization.” There are 400 members 
in the association, and a majority of them 
were present. 


A bill passed by the legislature this - 


week provides for sanitary conditions at 
all bakeries in the state and also pre- 
scribes that every loaf of bread baked 
shall be labeled in plain print showing its 
weight in pounds and fractions. The bill 
provides against the return of bread, ex- 
cepting where this can work an actual 
prevention of wastage. 
NOTES 

The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., of 
Kingman, was formed this week, with 
$25,000 stock. Directors, J. M. Whitting- 
ton, Albert Sackmire, Earl M. Myers, Rob- 
ert R. Tunin, William Briggs, Hamilton 
Ratcliff, Evert Teague. 

Permits to move approximately 150 
carloads of flour substitutes which have 
been concentrated at various points in 
Indiana since relief from handling the 
substitutes was granted the millers by the 
Grain Corporation have been obtained by 
the Indiana federal food administrator, 
who returned from Washington late Sat- 
shipments which have been 
held at South Bend, Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, Evansville, Seymour and Indian- 
apolis will start moving next Wednesday. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Feb. 
8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CC. Be Be eesecvces 1,835 130 331 1 
neers 1,204 133 114 59 
Consolidated .... 1,382 36 77 11 
CHBRIVER DO seccccer 1,231 43 242 oe 
WESCOTT 3 ccsccccs 1,612 38 40 78 
Grain Growers ... 1,179 451 466 oe 
Fort William .... 884 286 137 28 
Eastern .......+. 1,009 81 140 o* 
Ges, Be svisecsese 4,200 389 286 76 
Northwestern .... 800 ee o* ° 
Can. Northern... 4,784 752 1,172 
Thunder Bay. 912 143 157 39 
Can. Gov't ...... -1,486 213 206 126 
"Can. Gov't ...+>% ° . ee 
Sask. Co-op. .... 1,660 176 118 115 
Richardgon ...... 772 79 44 39 
Dav. & Smith ... 247 191 143 

Totals ........- 26,188 3,142 3,672 574 
Year @80 ...csece 6,474 4,876 1,234 81 
Receipts .......- 1,635 167 138 38 
*Receipts ....++:+ ee ee as 1 
Rail shipments .. 83 155 33 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 8¢ No. 1C, W...:.. 2 
No. 1 northern..7,854 No. 2C. W...... 27 
No. 2 northern..3,762 No. 3 C. W...... 548 
No. 3 northern..4,280 Ex. 1 feed ...... 336 
NO. @ cvcceccese 3,661 
No. 5 se 
No. 6 ’ 

Feed 
Others 
Total 





*For account of imperial government, 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Now that the war is over, many who 
have business interests or investments in 
Canada are inquiring as to conditions on 
this side of the line and prospects for 
the future. It is pleasing to know that 
competent observers take a hopeful view 
of these matters. Canada made a lot of 
money out of the war. The earnings from 
foreign trade during the four years were 
such that a heavy external debt, the re- 
sult of many years of borrowing for rail- 
way construction and other capital ex- 
penditures, has been practically wiped out 
and replaced with what promises to be- 
come a credit balance. The war service 
accounts are not yet closed but when this 
is done it is thought the showing will be 
on the credit side. 

In the meantime, general business con- 
ditions in most of the provinces are satis- 
factory. Staple non-war industries are 
fairly active. Labor (with the exception 
of munitions and building trades) is well 
employed, money is plentiful, and vast 
programmes of construction and better- 
ment are being worked out for early 
prosecution, 

The milling industrv is one of the few 
that are suffering from slackness at pres- 
ent time, but this is mostly due to tem- 
porary causes and need not be regarded 
as likely to last. There is hardly any 
doubt that the full amount of present Ca- 
nadian stocks of wheat and flour will be 
wanted for domestic and oOver-sea con- 
sumption, notwithstanding the fact that 
at the moment there seems to be a super- 
abundant supply of these. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Trading in flour is at a standstill. Do- 
mestic buyers seem to have enough, and 
will not place further orders till they have 
more definite information about future 
prices. There has been so much talk about 
the possibility of a decline that buyers 
are now expecting one and, to a large ex- 
tent, millers are lending color to this be- 
lief by cutting prices on what little busi- 
ness they are doing. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is still out 
of the Canadian flour market, a condi- 
tion that has lasted since December. Ap- 
parently there is no present need for fur- 
ther deliveries of hard spring wheat flour 
on the other side, and the shipping for- 
merly employed in flour trade is handling 
other goods. No one in Canada knows 
how long this will last, but there is a feel- 
ing that more flour will be bought soon, 
and rumor has it that some orders will 
be placed next week. 

There is almost as much concern over 
the matter of future prices for export 
flour as there is over the possible date of 
buying. Indeed, this is, to a large ex- 
tent, the reason for the slackening in do- 
mestic business. Bakers and other large 
home buyers expect to get the benefit of 
any lowering of prices that may be forced 
upon mills in making export sales. It is 
currently reported that United States 
mills are asking and will receive $10.85 
bbl, seaboard, for their next export sales 
of hard spring wheat flour. If so, Ca- 
nadian mills will expect the equivalent. 

The standard price for 74 per cent 
extraction spring wheat flour is $11.25 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 
30-day terms, or $11.15 for cash. On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour, in second- 
hand jute bags, $10, Toronto. Ontario 


spring wheat flour, $10, in bags, Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


No one seems to know whether mill- 
feed is worth more or less money than the 
current market price. Opinion varies. 
Mills are making so little feed during the 
shut-down that they have no difficulty in 
getting present prices for what they have 
to sell. The news that the British mar- 
ket has been opened to shipments of feed- 
ingstuffs leads Canadian millers to figure 
on export trade. It is estimated from the 
published British price for bran, that 
shipments can be made from Canada on 
a profitable basis if the tonnage is avail- 
able. The stanuard price for bran here 
is $37 ton, and for shorts $42, in bags, 
ear or mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario 
points. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


The market for Ontario winter wheat 
seems about closed. Many millers are 
not buying at all, as they do not care to 
have wheat on hand at present price while 
the flour market is in the condition of to- 
day. There are reports from some points 
in the country of farmers pressing their 
wheat on buyers at considerably under 
fixed prices. Evidently they do not ex- 
pect the present level of values to last 
much longer. Ontario soft winter wheat 
is worth $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal. On- 
tario marquis wheat is bringing $2.16, in 
car lots, country peints, or $2.11, mill 
door; Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 
for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including 
tax. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in such 
a weak position that quotations are dif- 
ficult to find. Millers profess to be do- 
ing little or no business in domestic mar- 
kets, and as export trading with United 
Kingdom is shut down for a time there 
are few places where sales can be made. 
Millers would like to see the United King- 
dom markets opened to private trading, 
as they have many inquiries from old cus- 
tomers in England and Scotland at good 
prices. Quotations: rolled oats, $3.90@4, 
in 90-lb bags, delivered; oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are meeting with little de- 
mand, and the volume of trading in this 
market is unusually small. For the most 
part, prices have held steady throughout 
the week. On Friday there was a little 
show of strength, but the net result of 
the week is a decline of 1c bu in oats, 
other grains remaining at last Saturday’s 
prices. No. 2 Ontario oats are selling at 
58@6lc bu, car lots, shipping points; bar- 
ley, 73@78e; rye, $1.25; buckwheat, $1; 
peas, $1.75@1.80. 


NOTES 


James R. Ness, manager Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in 
Chicago this week. 

George H. Kelly, manager of the flour 
department of the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Toronto on Fri- 
day on his way to Montreal. 

Canadian bank clearings continue in- 
creasing from month to month, which is 
indicative of a healthy general business 
situation. 

The existing and active flour-milling 
capacity of Canada is 125,000 bbls per 
day of 24 hours. Of this amount nearly 
one-half is west of the Great Lakes. The 
total oatmeal milling capacity is 7,500 
bbls per day. 


The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Fort William, has opened a sales office in 
Toronto under the management of W. J. 
Baker, formerly of the Chisholm Milling 
Co., Ltd. This office will handle a full 
line of the products of the new plant re- 


cently built by the company at the Head 
of the Lakes. 

Lincoln Goldie, of the James Goldie 
Milling Co., Ltd., Guelph, relinquished 
his management of the mill at Guelph on 
Jan. 31. The new owner, the Morrow 
Cereal Co., is now in complete control. 
Mr. Goldie has no plans for the future, 
but is likely to return to business after 
taking a holiday. 


F. C. Thompson, marine freight and 
insurance agent, Toronto, spent the week 
in New York. Mr. Thompson’s business, 
which was seriously affected by the war, 
is returning to something like its former 
activity, which may be taken as one of 
the many signs that general conditions in 
the export trade of Canada are beginning 
their return to normal. Mr. Thompson 
specializes in ocean freight and insurance 
service to flour mills. 


The fact that the latest government 
estimates of the winter wheat crop of 
Ontario place the total production at 
7,000,000 bus suggests a lesson for the 
local trade. 
Supervisors was fixing new-crop prices 
in 1918 it was assured by members of the 
Ontario trade that there would not be over 
1,000,000 bus of this wheat to market. 
As such an amount would not take care 
of local requirements, control was gov- 
erned accordingly. Time has shown the 
fallacy of the estimate, but it cannot un- 
do the results. 





MONTREAL 

MonTreaAL, Que., Feb. 8.—There is no 
change in the flour situation. Demand 
for spring wheat flour has shown some im- 
provement, but was chiefly for mixed cars. 
The movement for city account continues 
steady and, on the whole, a moderate 
amount of business was done. Sales of 
car lots of standard grade spring wheat 
flour for shipment to coyntry points were 
made at $11.15 bbl, in bags, Montreal 
freights, and to city bakers at $11.15, plus 
the cartage, while mixed car lots to deal- 
ers sold at $11.25, delivered, and smaller 
quantities at $11.35, all less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour buyers are fairly 
well supplied, and the demand is for 
broken lots at $10.50@10.60 bbl in new 
cotton bags, or $10.30 in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. 

Rye flour is weak, and prices have de- 
clined 25@50c bbl. Sales were made at 
$10.50 bbl, in bags. 

White corn flour is steady at $9.60@ 
9.80 bbl, in bags, delivered to the trade. 

With reference to export trade, there 
have been no new developments. A little 
business has been worked with South Af- 
rica, but trade with other importing coun- 
tries is dull. 

On account of the decline in coarse 
grains a weaker feeling has developed in 
feedstuffs. Sales of pure grain chop were 
made at $64, pure oat chop at $60@62, 
and pure barley feed at $50@52. Broken 
lots of bran sold at $38.75, shorts at 
$43.75, ex-warehouse, including cartage, 
while car lots of bran were quoted at 
$37.25, and shorts at $42.25, ex-track, less 
25c ton for spot cash. . 

A weak feeling prevails in rolled oats. 
Prices have declined 10@165c, with broken 
lots of standard grades quoted at $3.90 
@4.10 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered, while 
sales of 100 to 200 bag lots were made as 
low as $3.75, ex-store. 

Broken lots.of corn meal are quoted 
at $4.75@5 per bag, delivered. 


THE FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


The farmers of Quebec are looking for 
a market for their wheat. Last yer they 
were urged to seed more land to this 
cereal, and were encouraged so to do by 


When the Board of Grain~ 


the fixing of a price of $2.24, bu for No. 
1 northern spring at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. They responded to the 
call. Much land was devoted to wheat, 
and while the resulting crop was not large, 
measured by the output of the prairie 
provinces, it was five to six times the 
normal production or Quebec, and it was 
made in compliance with the request of 
the government, whose officials toured the 
province in the cause of increased wheat 
growth, 

The government having preached more 
production, having fixed a price for wheat, 
and having provided machinery for pur- 
chase and handling of the product, it does 
not seem unreasonable to ask that the ap- 
plication of the policy should be ex- 
tended over all wheat-producing prov- 
inces during the period of closed markets, 
and that government buyers should give 
some attention to the Quebec farmers’ 
output. 

NOTES 

The market for jute bags has been very 
weak during the last two months, and 
prices for flour bags have declined $50@ 
60 per 1,000, and bran and shorts bags 
have dropped $92@94. 

G. T. Pettigrew, who has been connect- 
ed with the Grand Trunk Railway for 30 
years, and latterly filled the position of 
divisional freight agent, has been appoint- 
ed sales-manager of the Canadian Cereal 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Stratford, 
Ont. On the eve of his departure, repre- 
sentatives of the large industrial concerns 
of eastern Canada joined with the rail- 
road men and presented him with a hand- 
some farewell gift in the form of a silver 
tea and coffee service. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirrc, Man., Feb. 8.—There is no 
change in the flour market this week. In 
the absence of export buying, western 
mills are for the most part inactive. The 
small domestic demand is being taken care 
of out of stocks on hand. Some of the 
larger plants have been running part time 
this week, chiefly to secure the resultant 
feed, the flour produced going into mill 
warehouses. 

Prices for regulation, 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
|. MORE RULER ETE ETEPTCTUPE EET ee 10.40 
CRM osc wnt redsicsasesecess 10.30 
RS 0 4.08 6 eile chee ks Du bae oho eb Ee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) .......... 10.55 
PRAROS TOGSES oc cccvevcscesvesivecive 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time wil be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
30c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49's or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED WANTED 


The demand for millfeed throughout 
the western provinces is still very urgent, 
and far in excess of the amount mills 
have to offer. The reduced production of 
western milling plants is adding to the 
difficulty of meeting present needs. Cur- 
rent quotations: Manitoba delivery, bran 
$31, shorts $36; Saskatchewan delivery, 
bran $28, shorts $33; Alberta delivery, 
bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT DELIVERIES LIGHT 

A return to severe winter weather over 
western Canada has resulted in a falling 
off in deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg 
this week. While about the same as those 
for the corresponding period last year, 
receipts have been -considerably under 
those of a week ago. With the usual 
buyers out of the market, most of this 
grain is going forward to elevators at the 
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Head of the Lakes. Quotations: No. 1 
northern, $2.241, bu; No. 2 northern, 

- $2.21%; No. 3 northern, $2.17144,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, plus 
Sc bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 

The demand for cash oats and barley 
has been fairly good, but little trade was 
possible, owing to light receipts of these 
grains. Prices have fluctuated consider- 
ably, and since a week ago cash oats have 

ne a fraction higher; barley has 
} aneli 1%, c¢ bu, and rye Ile. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats was 65%¢ bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 763%,c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.15. 

OATMEAL DULL 

The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is extremely dull. None are being sold 
for export at the present time, and domes- 
tic demand is very light. Prices remain 
unchanged at $3 30@3.60 for rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, mixed-car lots; standard 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 

by cars. for the week ending Feb. 5, with 


comparison: 
1919 1918 


Tan. 30 ..ccceccccccccevecce 198 177 
Tan, 81 ..ccccccccsccccccecs 368 204 
Feb. 1 ...ccccccccccccsccces 139 eee 
Feb. 3 ...sccccccccccescsces 431 eee 
Feb. 4 ccc ccccccccceeeeceee 181 388 
Feb. 5 ....++-- Cecosencccces 129 40 


NOTES 


Statistics recently issued by the depart- 
ment of labor, Ottawa, show the cost of 
bread in Canada to be lowest at London, 
Ont. Toronto and Winnipeg take fifth 
and sixth places on the list, while at Cal- 
gary, Vancouver and Victoria the cost 
per pound is highest. 

A statement was made in Winnipeg this 
week from an authoritative source, esti- 
mating the amount of wheat still remain- 
ing in Canada from the crop of 1918 to 
be about 160,000,000 bus. Up to the pres- 
ent time, it is estimated that 10,000,000 
bus have been exported, together with 
about the same quantity in the form of 
flour. 

A dispatch from Fort William draws 
attention to a statement recently made to 
the effect that there is a margin of only 
5,000,000 bus of grain storage in elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur. This 
is altogether too small for the demands of 
the grain trade, according to those who 
are in touch with the situation. For some 
time, practically all of the grain shipped 
by farmers has been going through to the 
Head of the Lakes, and it is probable 
that, until this congestion is relieved, an 
embargo will be placed upon western 
grain shipments. 

G. Rock. 





Rice Not a Daily Food in China 

Commenting on conditions in China, the 
Commerce Reports says: There is a mis- 
taken idea abroad that every Chinese 
man, woman, and child in China eats rice 
every day. As a matter of fact, there are 
millions of Chinese living in Shensi, 
Shansi, and northwestern China, where rice 
is not grown, who never have seen or tast- 
ed rice. There are millions in the rice- 
producing sections who cannot afford to 
eat rice regularly. 

With these qualifications, it may per- 
haps be said that rice is the staple article 
of diet of the people of central and south 
China; though, strictly speaking, there is 
reason to believe that the sweet potato oc- 
cupies an even more general place in the 
dietary of the people throughout all sec- 
tions of China than does rice. 

The Yangtze Valley is the great center 
of rice production. It is raised through- 
out central and south China, but not in 
sufficient quantity to meet the full needs 
of the people; in ordinary years about 
600,000 tons, valued at $25,000,000, are 
imported from Saigon and Rangoon. 

King gives the average production per 
acre for water rice as 40 bus. In the south 
of China two crops are raised annually, 
but north of the Yangtze generally only 
one. Glutinous rice is used to make flour, 
which is baked as cakes. Puffed rice is 
also made from the glutinous variety. 
The rice is put in a large iron kettle with 
wdered charcoal and heated while be- 
g constantly stirred. 
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There was no change of importance in 
the domestic demand for flour. Mills’ 
output was below normal, due to dull de- 
mand and absence of government busi- 
ness. The anticipated buying by the 
Grain Corporation next week is expected 
to relieve the situation considerably. 

Country millers reported better inquiry 
from the South, and a fair to good busi- 
ness was done by some soft winter wheat 
mills. Competition for flour orders was 
very keen; some mills anxious for busi- 
ness offered their products at cost, or less, 
while others are firm in their quotations. 

Although there were numerous inquir- 
ies from Cuba and the West Indies, the 
demand from these markets has abated, 
and little or no business was done. How- 
ever, with all restrictions removed, pros- 
pects of doing business in these markets 
again is very encouraging. 

Trading locally was dull and feature- 
less, with price changes irregular and 
generally fractional. Offerings of both 
hard and soft wheat flour were plentiful, 
but stocks of 100 per cent flour in the 
hands of most buyers, although diminish- 
ing, are not exhausted, and demand for 
pre-war grades was dull, especially for 
clears and low-grades. 

Nominal quotations were as follows: 
hard wheat 100 per cent, $9.90@10; soft 
wheat 100 per cent, $9.75@9.90—jute. 
Spring wheat 100 per cent, $9.90, clear, 
$8.50@9.25, second clear, $6.25@7.50— 
jute. Rye flour, white patent, $9.55, 
straight, $7.95, dark, $5.50. 

The wheat feed market was dull and 
weak. Mills offered more freely, but ap- 
parently there is little demand. Bran in 
100-lb sacks was offered at $43, but prob- 
ably salable at $42." Mixed feed was quot- 
ed at $43 and middlings nominally at 
$43@46. Demand for other feedstuffs 
was very dull. Barley feed offered at 
$15. No. 1 alfalfa meal quoted on basis 
of last sale at $33 and No. 2 nominally 
at $31. No oat feed was offered. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Reports regarding the condition of the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois continue very good, but 
some sections claim that moisture is need- 
ed, and a good snow covering would be 
welcome in all sections. Although some- 
what colder this week, the weather was 
again mild for this time of the year. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine...Good...Excellent...Con- 
tinues good...Good, but needs snow coy- 
ering...Needs moisture...Continued fa- 
vorable weather makes outlook promising 
...O. K....Splendid condition. ..Good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H,. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, III. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 8 was 32,200, rep- 
resenting 46 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 38,200, or 76-per cent, last 
week, 28,240, or 56 per cent, a year ago, 
and 38,940, or 77 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 50,000, repre- 
senting 65 per cent, compared with 47,500, 
or 61 per cent, last week, 47,300, or 61 
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per cent, a year ago, and 56,200, or 73 per 
cent, in 1917. 
NOTES 

H. E. Hughes, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of the 
Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was on 
‘change this week. 

The fifth annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 
20-21. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, called at this of- 
fice this week. 

The business and plant of the J. Hahn 
Bakery Co., an independent bakery of 
this city, has been purchased by the Man- 
ewal Bread Co., one of the largest inde- 
pendent bakeries here. 

Lynn H. Johnson, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who has been in the city 
looking up trade conditions and seeking 
a suitable representative for his company 
in this market, left Saturday for home. 

John F. Morrissey, of J. F. Morrissey & 
Co., who is seriously ill and confined to 
his home, has made an application for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
for his assistant, Joseph E. Flynn, who is 
attending to Mr. Morrissey’s business af- 
fairs during his absence. 

The funeral of George H. Backer, pio- 
neer St. Louisian and miller, was held this 
week. Mr. Backer died Saturday, Feb. 1, 
at the age of 68. His father, Mathias 
Backer, many years ago was associated 
with Louis Fusz in the Regina Flour Mill 
Co., and following his father’s death he 
became associated with Mr. Fusz. He is 
survived by his widow and a sister. 

A notice was posted on the floor of the 
Merchants’ Exchange this week that the 
Mississippi River Barge Line has estab- 
lished a rate of 12c per 100 lbs on grain 
and grain products from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, via river, on both domestic and 
export traffic. This contrasts with the rail- 
road rate of 221/%,c on wheat and wheat 
products and l5c on corn, oats and feed- 
stuffs. 

John O. Ballard, of the Ballard-Mess- 
more Grain Co., who returned this week 
from the conference of grain exchanges 
held at Washington, D. C., stated that all 
of the grain exchanges in this country, 
with the exception of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, are opposed to the government 
taking the restrictions off of speculative 
trading in grain, and particularly in 
wheat, as they fear that the wild fluctua- 
tions which would follow such action by 
the government would result in disastrous 
prohibitive legislation. 

Stephen Allen Bemis, formerly first 
vice-president of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
celebrated his ninety-first birthday anni- 
versary at his home in St. Louis, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 6. Although unable to move 
about much, as a result of an accident 16 
years ago, he is in good health and is very 
active intellectually, taking great in- 
terest in both business and social affairs. 
He resigned from the position of first 
vice-president of the Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Jan. 1, 1918. Mr. Bemis came to 
St. Louis in 1869, and joined his brother 
in the firm known then as Bemis & Brown, 
bag manufacturers. The firm was incor- 
porated under its present name in 1885. 





The district about Hankow, China, on 
the Yangtze River, 600 miles from the 
ocean, is especially adapted to the raising 
of wheat. Nearly 4,500,000 bus were ex- 
ported in 1917, and with modern methods 
of sowing, reaping and threshing this 
could be increased many-fold. Although 
the Hupe flour mills have a capacity of 
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6,300 50-lb bags daily, they are unable to 
supply the demand, and no line of food 
products has greater potentialities for in- 
crease in that section than the production 
of flour. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrnn., Feb. 10.—Nothing de- 
veloped in the flour situation last week 
to warrant any change in sentiment. 
Buyers exercised extreme caution when it 
came to making actual purchases, and the 
business that passed was light and scat- 
tered, with mills not pressing sales. With 
immediate needs of the trade amply cov- 
ered, there is little disposition on their 
part to make new commitments. Present 
bookings are mostly small retail orders 
from trade that is in and out as require- 
ments dictate. Larger users apparently 
— their present and future wants cared 
or. 

Light inquiry and small scattered lots 
of durum were reported sold last week. 
The business constituted orders from 
needy users who were pressed for supplies. 

Dullness marked the rye market again. 
Deals put through were wholly of the par- 
cel class, and scattered. Disposition of 
the trade is to meet the barest needs and 
hold off awaiting a readjustment. Cash 
market holds up well, and rio change in 
mill asking quotations was reported for 
the week. 

Operations of the Duluth-Superior mills 
were curtailed last week, and the output 
reached but 3,320 bbls, or 9 per cent, 
against 17,745, or 49 per cent, in the pre- 
vious week, and 19,110, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago. Increased production is expect- 
ed this week. 

Millfeed market underwent no particu- 
lar change as regards price or demand 
during the week. Buyers were backward 
and mills not pressing sales, having old 
bookings to fill and deliver. 


NOTES 


The Duluth Board of Trade will close 
Feb. 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Duluth 
Board of Trade, leaves tonight for St. 
Paul. 

Oats receipts were negligible. Trade 
narrow, the only buying coming from 
feeders. 

Charles F. Haley, with A. D. Thomson 
& Co., left last week for a pleasure trip 
to California. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration is credited with being a heavy 
holder of local rye and barley. , 

J. W. Barkell, Duluth, and F. S. Cow- 
gill, Chicago, were elected members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade last week. 

A. C. Smith, deputy chief grain in- 
spector at Duluth, was called to Minne- 
apolis last week by the death of his father, 
James E. Smith. 

Estimates of screenings stocks held in 
local houses run as high as 500,000 bus. 
This is taking up a large storage space, 
and there is little call for it at present. 

A good demand sprang up for cash and 
to-arrive flaxseed late in the week on a 
basis of February price for the spot arti- 
cle. A bid of $3.35 was made today for 
to-arrive. : 

Only two elevators here are in a posi- 
tion to take in a small quantity of grain. 
Car arrivals for the past 48 hours totaled 
18, against 23 last year. Wheat stocks 
tonight aggregate 25,800,000 bus, and all 
grains 29,938,000. 

Trade appears bearishly inclined as to 
rye. The withdrawal of the government 
buying and removal of export restrictions 
induced this feeling. Both the cash and 
future markets ruled slow last week, with 
tendency downward as to prices. 

Receipts of wheat, Aug. 1, 1918, to date, 
were 87,782,000 bus, against 17,172,000 for 
the same period last year. All grains 
handled here on the 1918-19 crop total 
108,284,000 bus, compared with 30,452,000 
for the corresponding time a year ago. 

There was a scarcity of grain samples 
on cash tables and for sale last week and 
today. The few cars were cared for early 
at every session, dullness prevailing there- 
after. Owing to the filled up condition of 
elevators, only a few cars arrived daily. 
Growers are reported anxious to market 
their remaining holdings of grain, but 
with terminals so crowded, strict regula- 
tions in moving stuff are effective. 


F, G. Carrson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR i 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 

discounts for cash to retail 

merchants ........ coccenscene $10.50 @10.65 
Spring patent, jute .....+s+-e0s 10.10 @10.40 
Spring straights, jute ....... --- 9.50@ 9.85 
Spring clears, jute .......++++- - 8.75@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute....... 6.90@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00@10.2 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.30 @10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.45@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute .........-. 8.25@ 8.60 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.35 @10.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .......++.+- 10.15@10.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute .....se++ees 8.75@ 9.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.....$7.80@8.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.25@7.50 


WHEAT—Trade light. No. 1 red sold at 
$2.30, or 4c over government prices, at the 
close. Hard winters, %@ic premium, Smut- 
ty wheat slow of sale and weak, Spring 
wheats go mostly at government prices, ex- 
cept the poor and smutty, which have to be 
shaded. Range for the week: Last 

This week Last week year 





No. 1 hard ...... 226@227 re 220 
No, 2 hard ...... 223@224 223 @23 217 
No. 1 red ..... o-. 230@... 231@ 220 
No. 2 red ...eee- - 233@... 224@ 217 
Ne. 1 nor, 8..... . 226@227 226@ 220 
No. 2 nor, s. 223@224 223@ 217 
No. 1 dark hard. ooo @eee -@ 224 


CORN—Market weak and prices closed 8c 
lower Saturday with the large industries not 
buying at the finish. Prices follow: 

This week Last week 





Last year 


No. 6 mixed. 116@123 108@119 140 @155 
No. 56 mixed. 117@126 111@125 150 @163 
No, 4 mixed. 118@130 114@127 162 @170 
No. 3 mixed. 120@130 116@125 170 @183 
No. 6 yellow. 116@125 109@125 143% @168 
No. 5 yellow. 115@127 112@129 150 @170 
No. 4 yellow. 117@131 115 @132 165 @180 
No. 3 yellow. 125@133 120@126 170 @181 


120@ 135 oeewe eee 
lower prices fea- 
close at 


No. 3 white. 121@132 

OATS—Weakness and 

tured the trading Saturday, with the 
the inside. Prices follow: 

This week Last week 

No. 4 wh 50% @57% 50%@G 56% 84% @87% 

No. 3 wh 554% @59% 62% @58% 85% @S89% 


Standard 56% @61 54 @60% 86 @90 
No. 2 wh ....@60 59 @60% 87 @90% 


RYE—Offerings fair, demand slow. Cash 
prices 1@2c lower, with futures 1% @2c low- 
er. No. 2 sold at $1.28@1.30; No. 3 at $1.20 
@1.25 

BARLEY—tThe market had a heavy under- 
tone, with prices 1@2c lower on Saturday. 
Offerings not large. Sales were at 80@95c 
for malting. February closed at 79%c, March 
at 82%c, and May at 83c. 

CORN GOODS—A slight improvement is 
reported, with a firmer tone. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.70, and cream meal and pearl 
hominy at $3.50, per 100 lbs, in car lots, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

cReceipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 92 139 45 103 
Wheat, bus.... 943 57 215 9 
Corn, bus...... 687 1,156 662 503 
Oats, bus...... 863 1,054 1,319 754 
RO, Beicccces 621 24 8 5 
Barley, bus.... 538 406 161 78 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 8 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.50@11.00 
First clear, Cottom .......eee00. 9.40@ 9.60 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.40@ 7.60 
Rye flour, straight, cotton....... 6.40@ 6.60 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton...... eT: mi 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton...... soos @ 3.55 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.25 @10.50 


MILLFEED—Easy. Standard bran, $42; 
standard fine middlings, $42@42.50; rye feed, 
$42; flour middlings, $45@46; red dog, $57 
@58; hominy feed, $52; oil meal, $62.50@64, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
good for all grades, and offerings were well 
taken of. Receipts, 73 cars. No. 1 northern, 
$2.21@2.26; No. 2, $1.95@2.23; No. 8, $2@2.19. 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 138 
cars. There was considerable carried over at 
the close, mostly low-grades. The choice 
was readily taken. No. 3, 96c@$1.03; No. 4, 
80@98c; feed and rejected, 75 @90c. 

RYE—Prices were 19c lower. Receipts, 36 
cars. Demand was fair for choice. Millers 
bought fair amounts to arrive. No. 1, $1.31 
@1.49; No. 2, $1.80@1.48; No. 8, $1.12@1.45. 

CORN—Declined 5@7c. Receipts, 29 cars, 
Movement was light, but receipts were ample 
to meet demands. No. 8 yellow, $1.29@1.39; 


Last year 


No. 4 yellow, $1.25@1.36; No. 3 mixed, $1.25 
@1.35; No. 3 white, $1.25@1.35. 

OATS—Prices were down 1c. Receipts, 50 
cars. Demand was slow, but offerings were 
light and few cars carried over. The local 
trade was well stocked, and bought sparingly. 
Standard, 60@61c; No. 3 white, 57@60%c; 
No. 4 white, 56@58c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbls... 15,750 17,190 88,860 17,810 
Wheat, bus... 93,800 39,000 83,205 13,000 
Corn, bus..... 44,030 367,160 78,762 123,665 
Oats, bus..... 110,060 351,680 347,275 302,352 


216,660 149,940 94,892 103,978 
61,000 652,275 10,575 7,375 
1,410 1,080 4,284 5,061 


Barley, bus.. 
Rye, bus..... 
Feed, tons... 





BALTIMORE, FEB, 8 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $10.60@10.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.35@10.50 
Spring straight ...wcccccccecces 10.10@10.25 
SORTING BH COEF wi cccscccsscce 8.75@ 9.25 
Spring second clear ..........+. 7.50@ 8.25 
Winter short patent ........6.- 10.50 @10.65 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.25@10.40 
Winter straight (near-by) ...... 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter short patent....... 10.70@10.85 
Hard winter standard patent... 10.45@10.60 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.30 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -«-+-@11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... e eos + @11.05 


City mills’ winter straight ..... -@10.90 

MILLFEED—Lower. In the absence of 
trading, quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
were, nominally: spring bran, $47.50@48.50; 
spring middlings, $48@49; soft winter bran 
and middlings, $50. 

WHBAT— ong # demand and mere 
light. Receipts, 560 bus; stock, : 7 
Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Steadier; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 35,960 bus; stock, 157,- 
235. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.40; range for week of southern, in- 
cluding white, yellow and mixed, $1.30@ 
1.40%; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $6.50. 

OATS—Weaker; demand and 
small. Receipts, 66,792 bus; stock, 
Closing prices: standard white, 
64%c; No. 3 white, 63%4c. 

RYE—Nominal, in absence of trading or 
quotations, Receipts, 1,551 bus; stock, 1,- 
244,261. 





movement 
1,011,567. 
domestic, 





TOLEDO, FEB. 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.10, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, 
Toledo: 


per ton, f.o.b. 


Winter wheat bran ....-ceeccsscccees $45.00 
MimOG FOOd wncccecescccesscveccccces 47.50 
MidGHing@S® ..cccecccccccsccseveccscces 0.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags............6. 60.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 45 cars, 25 contract. 
CORN 
OATS 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


12 cars, none contract. 





Receipts, 
—-Receipts, 35 cars, 25 contract. 





Wheat, bus... 58,800 12,000 4,800 4,600 
Corn, bus..... 14,400 5,800 21,880 9,700 
Oats, bus..... 68,300 140,800 65,700 90,700 
DULUTH, FEB. 8 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 
No, 3 straight rye .ccccccccscccccccces $4.25 
Pure white ry€ ...eseccseesees soccece OOO 
No. 3 dark rye ...ceccccccceseees eevee 3.60 
NO. 8 TYE .cccccccccccccccvesere eseces 3.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Feb, 8... 3,060 Feb, 9...12,025 Feb, 10..11,426 
Feb, 1...17,745 Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 
Jan, 25..12,755 Jan. 26.. 27, 1256 Jan. 27..11,235 
Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 

WHEAT—Movement has dropped down to 
a few straggling cars daily, with storage 
room about exhausted. Supplies in local 
houses now aggregate 25,779,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 570,000 for the week. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb, 1 ....-+. 62 @55 ive 65@ 75 
Feb. 3 ....+s 57% @58% 141 70@ 80 
Feb. 4 ...... 56% @57% 141 70@ 80 
Feb. 6 ....- 54% @55% 182% 70@ 80 
Feb. 6 ....-- 54% @55% 134% 70@ 80 
Feb. 7... 5456 @55% 133 70@ 80 
Feb, 8 .....«. 54% @55% 133 70@ 80 
Feb, 9, 1918. 83% @85% 216 165 @187 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic— ——-Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 19179 1918 1917 


Oats ....-. 214 43 1,259 3 2 692 
Rye ....++- 2,906 54 417 es ee es 
Barley .... 861 3857. 501 76 136 


1 
Flaxseed .. 60 81 1,346 ee 1 81 
COrTm .sceee oe 38 . ee 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 








Spring .... 260 55 395 os 78 58 
Durum .... 282 5 39 e° = 2 
Winter .... 54 1 23 ee 1 1 
Totals ... 586 61 457 80 61 
COPR ‘cvccvee ee 22 ee oe 1 7 
OBER eccces 4 ee 10 10 2 162 
Bonded... ee os 205 es 2 10 
RYE secvecd 222 3 8 ee 3 22 
Barley .. 11 13 39 2 12 128 
Bonde d.. od és 16 ie es 2 
Flaxseed .. 36 16 23 23 8 14 
Bonded... és 1 11 ae se 47 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 8, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }9,262 250 1,439 34 25 1 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 386 6 479 1 1 6 
All other 

spring ,..4,665 211 4,175 6 3 415 
1am dur | 
1,2 dur }$3,943 77 o% 3 inn ee 
2am dur J 
3am dur | 
3 dur § 377 39 
All other 

durum ..5,167 287 782 ee ee 17 
1 dk hd w } 
1,2 hd w }1,102 5 7 
2dk hd wJ) 
All other 

winter 877 38 837 9 10 
WIS .cice cov o* 4 e* ee ee 
BEEMOG cicca 20% ee o* 22 2 22 


Totals...25,779 913 7,716 82 31 471 





FLAXSEED—Prices closed 4@5%c over 
Feb. 1. Spot No. 1 is based on February fig- 
ure; to arrive, only lately quoted, at May 
price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
c——Close—— 
Opening Feb. 9 
F eb. 3 High Low Feb. 8 1918 





Feb $3.36 3.30 $3.32 

May 3.38 24 3.30 3.57 
July 3.33% 3.26% 3.51% 
Oct een 3.17 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 8 

FLOUR—Continued sluggish demand, 
Nominal quotations: standard 100 per cent, 

$9.50@10; patents, $140@10.50,—sacked. 
MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with further 
declines, Bran, $28@30 ton; shorts, $40@42. 
WHEAT—Smal!l demand for all grades, 
since distribution from government elevators 
began this week. Prices 1@2c lower on all 
grades. Hard: No. 1 dark $2.34@2.35, me- 
dium $2.32 @2 yellow $2.31@2.32; No. 2 
$ medium $2 28 @2.30, yellow 
3 dark $2.27@2.30, medium 
yellow $2.23@2.24; No. 4 dark 
















2 2.25, medium $2.16@2.19, yellow $2.14 
@2.15; No. 5 dark $2.14@2.19, medium $2.12 
@2.15, yellow $2.09@2.12. Soft: No. 1, $2.33 


@2.35; No. 2, 3, $2.29@2.31; No. 
4, $2.24@2.28 

CORN- Der mand slack, with drop of 2@6c. 
White: No. 2 $1.36@1.38, No. $1.30@1.33, 
No. 4 $1.24@1.26, No. 5 $1.20@1.22, No. 6 
$1.15. Yellow: No. 2 $1.32@1.35, No. 3 $1.30 
@1.32, No. 4 $1.24@1.27, No. 5 $1.19@1.20. 
Mixed: No. 2 $1.31@1.33, No: 3 $1.28@1.30, 
No. 4 $1.21@1.23, No. 5 $1.17@1.18. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


$2.32; No. 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 172,800 464,400 28,350 


352, 350 
503, 50 1,101,250 506,250 507,500 
317,900 314,500 408,000 





Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Rye, bus..... 8,800 11,000 18,700 65,000 
Barley, bus.. 174,000 1,400 72,800 9,800 
Bran, tons... 500 620 2,760 2,260 
Hay, tons.... 15,972 12,564 7,620 5,280 
Flour, bbls... 4,550 10,750 37,375 44,000 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 8 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,294 bbls, and 6,632,771 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 3,902,080 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western .......$10.25@10.50 





Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.50@10.00 
FEGMORS SEVOIBAE 2 cccicccccceccs 10.50 @10.75 
Kansas short patent ........... 10.75 @11.20 
Spring short patent ........... 10.75 @11.00 
BOOTIE PACOME oc cccciccssqsisce - 10.50@10.75 
Spring first clear ...cccssccccece 9.25@ 9.40 

w Receipts, 320,775 
bus; stock, 1,926,331. Quotations, car lots, 


in export elevator, government standard in- 
spection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. i red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard ‘winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty,. $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter. $2.32: No. 3 northern spring. $2.32: 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and weaker, with am- 
ple offerings... Quotations: $7.75@8.50, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Slow of sale, but 
prices unchanged. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $5.40@5.65. 

CORN—In small supply, dull and largely 
nominal. Receipts, 8,545 bus; stock, 56,069. 
Quotations, car lots for local trade: yellow, as 
to quality and location, $1.38@1.45. 

CORN GOODS—Demand very slow,. and 
some kinds weaker. Offerings moderate but 
ample. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$.... 


100-1b sacks 
@ 3.35 


Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@3.50 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... «++ + @3.20 
White table meal, fancy ....... +++» @3.00 
Ordinary ground meal ........... «s+ - @3.75 
White .corn flour, fancy .......... @3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @ 3.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... 3. 20@3. 55 
.Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 2.45@2.50 


OATS—Offerings only moderate, but buyers 


holding off and prices declined %c. Receipts, 
138,094 bus; stock, 783,055. Quotations: 
Dey: 6 he 00s hve t OO das beak k 67 @67% 
MIAUGRPS WIE 6c kiccicesscses 66% @67 
WOO, B WMING oeieticisescisaveces - 65% @66 
BVO, O WHEGO: 6 50s cahctdnidveeese 64 @65 


OATMEAL—Market again weaker under 
a slow demand. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.02; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.50@8.22; pat- 
ent, cut, two 100-Ib sacks, $8.04@9.25; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $3.25@5.75. 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 8 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent $9.90@10, soft wheat 100 per 
cent $9.75@9.90, jute; spring wheat 100 per 
cent $9.90, clear $8.50@9.25, second clear 
$6.25@7.50, jute. Rye flour: white patent, 
$9.55; straight, $7.95; dark, $5.50. 

MILLFEED—Bran, in 100-lb sacks, $43; 
mixed feed, $43; middlings, $483@46; barley 
feed, $45; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $33; No. 2, 
nominally $31. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 131 cars, against 188 
last week, Fair demand, with prices un- 
changed to 2%c lower. Closing prices: No. 1 
red, $2.42@2.42%; No. 2 red, $2.40@2.41; No. 
2 hard, $2.32; No. 3 hard, $2.28 @2.30. 

CORN—Receipts, 454 cars, against 237. 
Prices were 10c lower; demand slow. Closing 
prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.28; No. 4 yellow, $1.22 
@1.24; No. 5 yellow, $1.20@1.21; No, 4 white, 
$1.24@1.26; No, 5 white, $1.2 





CORN City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.20; cream 
meal, $3.40; grits and hominy, $3.60. 


OATS—Receipts, 181 cars, against 331. 
Fair demand; prices unchanged to 1c lower. 
Closing -prices: standard, 60@60%c; No. 3 


white, 58% @59%c; No. 4 white, 58%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls.... 40,710 61,410 70,270 105,260 


Wheat, bus... 253,200 206,667 239,560 167,020 
Corn, bus..... 738,400 535,200 375,610 304,960 





Oats, bus..... 490,000 676,000 686,120 607,320 
Rye, bus...... 7,700 6,600 8,980 29,090 
Barley, bus... 25,600 9,600 24,420 10,970 
NEW YORK, FEB. 8 
FLOUR—Conditions are improved, some 


distributors reporting satisfactory sales, but 
mostly on spot stuff. The Grain Corpora- 
tion’s possible purchases next week caused a 
better feeling. Quotations: spring patents, 


$10.50@11; first clears, $9.25@9.50; Kansas 
straights, $10.60@11.10; winter straights, 
$9.90@10.15; rye, $9.25@9.50,—all in jute. 


Receipts, 83,323 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement about as usual. Re- 
ceipts, 135,800 bus, 

CORN—The tendency of the market was 
downward, although slight rallies occurred 
near the close. Changes in the Argentine 
situation were credited as responsible for the 
rallies in prices. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.46%; No. 3 yellow, $1.43%; No, 2 mixed, 
$1.43%. Receipts, 82,600 bus, 

OATS—Following slightly lower levels, the 
market rallied in sympathy with corn.. Cash 
demand was light. Quotations were 66% @ 
67%c, according to quality. Receipts, 338,- 
000 bus, 





BUFFALO, FEB. 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
WORE WRRERE wc ccescecicoace reer eee 
BORMGES POCORE oc ccicccccsice ene 4 @11.15 
Wee GHOOE oo ck cecenetsvcessicdh @ 9.00 
GOP . 6 6c cnet s00 3000 0008 @10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ -»-@ 4.20 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ....... whe @ 4.00 
Sacked 
OE BO ake ckcesscsvuiepen $....-@44.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 44.00 
Mixed feed ........ pce see ens ee @ 45.00 
Flour middlings ........ sevctevs + see + @49.00 
ROG GO: OOP GOR aeseck coucsécce wees» @54.00 
Barley mixed feed ...,......... @ 42.00 
So | eee @ 45.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @55.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @53.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..... es 67. 00@70. 00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 50.00@53.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 52.00@55.00 


Gluten feed, per tom ........506 ooee+@61.24 
Oil meal, per ton ....... «eee» @58.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per. cent, 

GOGROR on cccgeccesccccostneses bocce sQenene 





Cottonseed meal, 38. per cent. wee waves @64.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
WOOEG .cccccdcacpecceecsctocccs O06 Ee 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 24.00 @26.00 
WHEAT—A few cars of No. 1 northern 








616 


were offered here at $2.42%, Philadelphia, 
and some sales made. Winter wheat is not 
wanted, and holdings in store are offered at 
$2.45 for No. 1 red and $2.42 for No. 2 red, 
New York export. The government price is 
$2.38% and $2.35%. ; 

CORN—Easy all week, and closed 2c lower, 
with little demand and only a few cars of- 
fered. The mills: have little call for corn 
feed, and there is only a small outside de- 
mand, Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.37; No. 3 
yellow, $1.35; No. 4 yellow, $1.33; No. 5 
yellow, $1.28; No. 6 yellow, $1.21@1.25,—on 
track, through billed, . 

OATS—While receipts were taken, prices 
were generally lower than last week and the 
market closed easy. No, 2 white, 62c; stand- 
ard, 61%c; No. 8 white, 61c; No. 4 white, 
60c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here, and it was dif- 
ficult to get bids above 95c for good Michigan 
barley on track. Dealers quote the market 
at 94c@$1.08. 

RYE—Neglécted. Buyers would possibly 

- have paid $1.22 for No. 2, but there were no 
offerings at that price, 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 11 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
und outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 

Feb. 11 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$10.60@10.75 
First clear, Jute .....cccccccece 8.25@ 8.50 
Second clear, jute .........+++6+ 5.50@ 6.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Web. 15... «0.0% 151,620 341,430 368,620 
Feb, 8.... 186,570 135,325 221,640 355,395 
Feb. 1.... 213,215 180,575 223,995 372,620 
Jan. 25.... 238,355 221,760 200,905 374,030 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Peb. 15... seccee 6,235 24,755 24,595 
Feb, 8.... ssecee 23,245 7,660 7,305 
Feb. 1...6 cecces 61,680 7,785 14,380 
Jan. 25.... «+++ ° 61,930 5,595 15,190 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan. 4. 66 58,025 241,795 163,600 5,020 830 
Jan. 11. 66 58,025 224,765 216,050 4,175 1,840 
Jan. 18. 66 58,025 205,740 222,145 2,175 1,605 
Jan. 25. 63 56,825 203,625 198,990 1,115 1,752 
Feb. 1.. 63 56,025 205,600 169,230 2,645 3,550 
Feb. 8.. 54 52,125 164,960 146,125 7,865 3,525 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Feb, 11) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 


2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Feb. 11 Year ago 
BRVGR ccccewecseves $41.00@42.00 $32.50@ 40.00 


Stand. middlings.. 41.00@42.00 34.50@42.00 
Flour middlings... 45.00@47.00 41.50@46.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 55.00@57.00 47.50@50.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $47.50 @ 48.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 46.00@46.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 45.00@45.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 44.00@44.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 40.00@40.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.80@ 3.90 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+-+ 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, White® ....cccsoccees 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
PA GNF 5 saceccccsccces veces ooeeo@ 3.42 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@14.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

Sr Mi a 66 06-6 400060 636000060 12.00 @20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20:00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

WOR OG: cic we ccecccccnscccccee 25.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 8.00@15.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........+-. « «+e» @60.00 

*In sacks. f*Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-1b cotton sacks. | 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
EY EY ae sc evesceses 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
soit gis 5 0/0 0 é0.400 66 2.21% 2.18% 
IIE acre oo 6 2 010 3 be 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
MOOD 6 veces cccuce 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Be TEE bv ce cccccceca 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ed): Feb. 9 Feb. 1¢ 
Feb. 8 Feb. 1 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 2,692 2,777 cee 621 
No. 1 northern.12,896 12,376 1,860 
No. 2 northern. 1,601 2,067 2,283 
Other grades .. 6,889 6,612 7,703 
Totals ....... 24,07 23,832 690 12,367 
Be BEES 2cdcccce 13,247 13,527 one ove 
In 1915 ........- 15,365 13,319 ove ove 
In 1914 ........ 19,528 19,887 ame ont 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks = 
eb, 


Saturday were: F 9 
Feb. 8 Feb. 1 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 625,920 450,210 826,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 35,184 32,480 9,659 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,883 2,197 1,266 
Corn, bus........ 104,140 761,400 
Oats, bus ........ 671,780 879,120 
Barley, bus ..... 454,740 812,160 
Rye, bus ..... . 89,760 280,840 
Flaxseed, bus .... 125,190 107,910 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
Feb. 9 


ing Saturday were: 5 
Feb. 8 Feb. 1 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 129,360 266,000 183,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 218,475 230,671 226,058 
Milistuff, tons.... 10,046 11,690 8,732 
Corn, bus ........ 142,080 267,030 384,120 
Oats, bus .. 749,700 862,240 869,200 
Barley, bus ...... 700,720 276,930 644,440 
RPG, DUS ccsccccs cosere 8,960 181,780 
Flaxseed, bus .... 17,600 19,050 8,820 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4. 180@132 55% @56% #£=141@142 81@92 
5. 128@130 54 @55 134@135 80@90 
6. 126@128 53% @55 134@135 77@90 
7. 125@126 54 @55% «+» @132 74@86 
8. 124@125 563% @55 131 . 74@85 
10. 118@120 54% @55% =128@128% 71@84 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Feb. 9 Feb. 10 Feb. 12 


Feb. 8 Feb. 1 1918 1917 1916 
Corn .... 65 152 374 206 91 
Oats .... 639 770 1,553 7,015 3,045 
Barley ..1,475 1,858 1,044 1,027 350 
Rye ....4,265 4,100 534 563 532 
Flaxseed. 49 61 104 518 249 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Feb. 10.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


Destination— Feb.8 Feb. 1 1918 1917 
London ........ 5 2 41 2 
Liverpool ...... 12 4 
Glasgow ....... e° 4 
EMR ccciccece oe 20 3 
Falmouth ..... 90 66 ee 
Bristol ..cccces 6 se 
co rrrrrerr oe 34 
Manchester .... 12 os 
Bordeaux ...... es 19 es as 
France ........ 4 ee 54 29 
Belfast ...ccses ee oe oe 18 
Italy .cccsccces ee Je sé 9 
St. Nazaire .... .. 17 ee ee 
Rotterdam .... 43 101 ee Se 
Gibraltar ...... 405 180 ee 81 
Copenhagen ... .. ee 12 ‘ 
| 64 Seer errr oe 60 ae 
Russia ........++ es 19 es 
CUBE sccccccoce 6 15 1 6 
Mexico ....cee- 8 14 es és 
Other W. I.’s... 6 21 1 48 
Cen. America .. 6 1 ws 27 
Other ©... A. cose «s 3 1 7 
Iceland ........ oe 10 oe s@ 
APPICR 2 coc cece oe 8 es ee 
Other@ .ccscoss e% oe 20 58 

TOO «secede 603 590 130 296 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











- Feb, 8 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,279 159 853 1,244 296 
Boston ..... 1,015 oe 503 owe ee 
Buffalo .... 6,559 210 7,136 2,926 118 
Chicago ....15,058 929 6,081 3,045 2,760 
Detroit .... 68 160 266 66 eee 
Duluth ....25,779 eee 214 2,906 861 
Galveston... 1,225 7 tee ees eee 
Indianapolis. 274 542 269 11 oes 
Kan, City...12,997 976 1,695 139 o66 
Milwaukee... 3,149 40 1,156 2,376 2,582 
Minneapolis 24,078 87 639 4,265 1,475 
New Orleans 3,494 139 1,586 : 68 
Newp. News... oe6 318 one eae 
New York.. 2,827 178 2,600 625 1,353 
Omaha - 4,480 824 857 61 146 
Peoria ..... eee 211 130 ove TY 
Philadelphia 1,871 56 810 356 220 
St. Louis... 2,261 330 481 82 35 
Toledo ..... 1,281 106 761 122 10 
Totals ..129,302 4,954 30,577 21,682 10,136 
Last year.. 12,643 5,443 13,879 1,662 3,759 


Changes for the week: Increases—Barley, 
680,000 bus; rye, 918,000; oats, 72,000. 

Decreases—Wheat, 1,311,000 bus; 
595,000. 


corn, 





Merchant Marine Training Ships 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 8.—To en- 
courage young men who have served in 
the merchant marine during the war to 
continue in the merchant service, the 
Shipping Board will turn over several 
ocean-going cargo carriers to its recruit- 
ing service to be used as training ships. 
These vessels, which will make deep-water 
voyages with cargo to distant ports, will 
replace the smaller coastwise ships used 
for training purposes during the war. 

The Shipping Board expects to prepare 
fer service in the merchant marine not 
less than 36,000 young men a year dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920. This number, it is 
estimated, will be required to man the 
new merchant ships and to make up the 
staffs of business houses connected with 
foreign trade and shipping. 

Ricmarp B. Warrovs. 


WHEAT PRICE CONFERENCE 


Millers and Grain Men _ Discuss Wheat Price 
Guaranty Legislation Before House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 8.—Recog- 
nizing the importance of taking the grain 
and milling trades into conference in 
the preparation of a bill to guarantee to 
the farmers the price of wheat at $2.26 
per bu for the crop of 1919, as well as 
1918, the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture opened on Monday morning a series 
of hearings which remained in session for 
three days. 

Acting largely under a misapprehen- 
sion, following’ the announcement and 
publication last week of a bill submitted 
to the committee by Mr. Glasgow, coun- 
sel of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, that it was the bill that would be 
submitted to Congress for consideration, 
and that it voiced the desires of the Food 
Administration, the several associations 
of grain men and millers were quick 
to appoint committees to come to Wash- 
ington, to be heard with their views on 
the matter. 

It has been learned since that the bill, 
as submitted, was only by way of sugges- 
tion, and had been made broad and com- 
prehensive intentionally, in order that the 
committee might have before it every pos- 
sible aspect of the questions to be con- 
sidered and from which it might cull the 
essentials for an act that would provide 
the necessary appropriation to make sure 
the guaranty to the farmers for the pros- 
pective great crop of 1919. 

But the committees had been appointed 
and started for Washington, and with 
them came various individuals, all inter- 
ested in assisting, so far as possible, in 
drafting a bill that would best answer 
the needs of the present situation. 

Chairman Lever, with his usual appre- 
ciation of the value of business experi- 
ence in preparing a bill of such impor- 
tance, made plans quickly for the hear- 
ings, and when the delegations arrived 
Monday morning, his committee was 
ready and waiting to receive them. 


THE MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 


Important among the delegations was 
the committee appointed by the Millers’ 
National Federation. It was a special 
committee, appointed at the suggestion 
of the Committee on Legislation of the 
Federation, and consisted of the chairmen 
of the Milling Divisions under the old 
Food Administration. ‘Those gentlemen 
were selected because of their intimate 
association with the conduct of govern- 
mental milling affairs during the war 
period and their knowledge of present 
conditions. 

The chairman of the committee was 
James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, who was 
chairman of the general Milling Division 
of the Food Administration. With him 
came the following other members: A. C. 
Loring, Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport, N. Y; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 
Tenn; J. W. Ganong, Portland, Oregon; 
S. B. McNear, San Francisco, Cal; A. P. 
Husband, Chicago, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. Accompanying 
the committee was Franklin M. Crosby, 
of Minneapolis, who represented 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

MR. REYNOLDS’ ARGUMENT 

The hearings on Monday morning were 
opened by A. E. Reynolds, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., representing, the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, who presented 
the general attitude of the grain men, so 
far as they had been able to formulate 
a plan. He said they had been able to 
decide definitely on a few such general 
principles. The question as to whether 
the guaranties should be made good was 
not even debatable. He also said: 

“The great question of whether there 
should be any restriction on the planting 
of spring wheat, to thus reduce the 
amount of the government’s guaranty, is, 
in my opinion, not even a debatable ques- 
tion. The question as to whether the 
government shall keep its hand in the 
deal, to the extent of trying to reduce 
its loss to the minimum, or whether it 
shall throw down the bars and accept the 
maximum loss, is in our opinion quite a 
debatable question. 

“If the government decides that it must 
restrict its loss to the very lowest mini- 
mum possible, one course of action will be 
necessary. If, on the other hand, it de- 
cides that every barrier must be thrown 


the 
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down between the producer and consumer, 
and give the consumer the very cheapest 
wheat products possible, an entirely dif- 
ferent course must be followed.” 

Other speakers during the day includ- 
ed F. C. Van Dusen of Minneapolis, and 
L. F. Gates, representing the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Gates offered sug- 
gestions that were considered of marked 
value to the general discussion, from the 
standpoint of the grain dealer and the 
manufacturer. ‘To an extent, the state- 
ments of the grain dealers seemed to 
outline a plan for buying, and then sell- 
ing to domestic as well as export trade 
at the uniform guaranteed price, if pos- 
sible, although no definite plan had been 
formulated or was submitted, the gentle- 
men taking part in the discussions ad- 
mitting doubt as to what might be the 
best policy for all concerned. 

THE MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 

The sessions of Monday and Tuesday 
mornings were occupied by representa- 
tives of the grain trade. In the mean- 
time, the members of the millers’ com- 
mittee conferred with each other and 
agreed upon a general statement to pre- 
sent to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which might clearly set forth their 
views and serve to inform the committee 
as to what, in the estimation of the mill- 
ers, should be incorporated in the bill 
about to be prepared for submission to 
and consideration by Congress. 

This statement was presented to the 
committee on Tuesday by Mr. Bell. It 
was recognized as a statement with vision 
and consideration of conditions not alone 
of this year, but the year immediately fol- 
lowing the termination of the guaranty, 
for it has been recognized by the millers 
that in making sure a purchasing price to 
the farmers to confirm the guaranty 
assured them there must, in the interest 
of the producers and the’consumers, be a 
price for sales that shall conform as near- 
ly as possible to what may become the 
world buying and selling price. 

After reading his statement, which ap- 
pears in full elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 
Bell answered questions proposed by a few 
of the congressmen, but they were not 
many in number, and were in evident ap- 
preciation of the attitude the millers had 
taken in the matter. 

Most of the members of the millers’ 
committee stayed over to be present at 
the session of Wednesday morning, when 
Julius Barnes, president of the Grain 
Corporation, made a general statement, 
likewise published in full in this issue. 
In the afternoon Mr. Barnes answered 
various questions asked by members of 
the committee, and this virtually con- 
cluded the hearings. 


MACHINERY AT HAND 

In the several statements made by 
grain dealers and millers, it has been set 
forth that the government has the neces- 
sary machinery for carrying out the 
guaranty in the Grain Corporation. As 
now constituted, it is a child of the Food 
Administration, which, as has been an- 
nounced, will undoubtedly be going out 
of existence within a few months. _In 
formulating a plan of procedure to carry 
out the President’s suggestion, it may be 
necessary to create another parent for the 
Grain Corporation, in the form of a spe- 
cial commission or committee, but the ac- 
tive agency will in all probability be the 
Grain Corporation. 

In the discussions, it was evident on all 
sides that there was a desire to protect 
the American consuming public and give 
it the benefit at all times of what may de- , 
velop as the world’s prices. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Albers Convicted of Espionage 

Seatrre, Wasu., Feb. 8.—A _ federal 
court jury returned a verdict on Feb. 6 
of guilty on two counts against J. Henry 
Albers, formerly president of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., operating cereal mills 
in various Pacific Coast cities, in proceed- 
ings brought by the federal government 
charging violation of the espionage act. 
The maximum penalty under each count 
is a $10,000 fine and 20 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

His arrest was based on affidavits of a 
deputy United States marshal and four 
others, accusing him of making seditious 
and pro-German remarks while a passen- 
ger on a Southern Pacific train last Oc- 


tober. 
W. C. Tirrany. 
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NEW WHEAT CONTROL BILL 


(Continued from page 605.) 
in, or under the rules of any exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or 
place of business as he may find essential 
in order to prevent, correct, or remove 
such evil practices. 
RECORDS AND REPORTS 

Such regulations may require all per- 
sons coming within their provisions to 
keep such records and statements of ac- 
count, and may require such persons to 
make such returns, verified under oath or 
otherwise, as will fully and correctly dis- 
close all transactions at, in, on, or under 
the rules of any such exchange, board of 
trade or similar institution or place of 
business, including the making, execution, 
settlement, and fulfillment thereof. He 
may also require all persons acting in the 
capacity of a clearing-house, clearing as- 
sociation, or similar institution, for the 
purpose of clearing, settling, or adjusting 
transactions at, in, on, or under the rules 
of any such exchange, board of trade, or 
similar institution or place of business, 
to keep such records and to make: such 
returns as will fully and correctly dis- 
close all facts in their possession relating 
to such transactions, and he may appoint 
agents to conduct all investigations neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of this sec- 
tion and all reguations made by him in 
pursuance thereof, and may fix and pay 
the compensation of such agents. 

Any person who willfully violates any 
regulation made pursuant to this section, 
or who knowingly engages in any opera- 
tion, practice, or transaction prohibited 
pursuant to this section, or who willfully 
aids or abets in such violation, or any 
such prohibited operation, practice, or 
transaction, shall be deeméd guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than four years, or both. 


LICENSES REQUIRED ~— 

Sec. 5. That, from time to time, when- 
ever the President shall find it essential to 
license any business or importation, ex- 
portation, manufacture, storage, or dis- 
tribution of wheat or wheat flour in order 
to carry into effect any of the purposes of 
this act, and shall publicly so announce, 
no person shall, after a date fixed in the 
announcement, engage in or carry on any 
such business specified in the announce- 
ment, unless he shall secure and hold a 
license issued pursuant to this section. 

The regulations prescribed pursuant to 
this act may include requirements with 
respect to the issuance of licenses, sys- 
tems of accounts, and the auditing of 
accounts to be kept by licensees, submis- 
sion of reports by them, with or without 
oath or affirmation, and the entry and 
inspection by the President’s duly author- 
ized agents of the places of business or 
licensees. 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS 

It shall be unlawful for any licensee to 
engage in any unfairly discriminatory or 
deceptive practice or device, or to make 
any unjust or unreasonable rate, commis- 
sion, or charge, or to exact an unreason- 
able profit or price, in handling or dealing 
in or with wheat or wheat flour. When- 
ever the President shall find that any 
practice, device, rate, commission, charge, 
profit, or price of any licensee is unfairly 
discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, or un- 
reasonable, and shall order such licensee, 
within a reasonable time fixed in the or- 
der, to discontinue the same, unless such 
order, which shall recite the facts found, 
is revoked or suspended, such licensee 
shall, within the time prescribed in the 
order, discontinue such unfairly discrim- 
inatory, deceptive, unjust, or unreason- 
able practice, device, rate, commission, 
charge, profit, or price. 

The President may, in lieu of any such 
unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, unjust, 
or unreasonable practice, device, rate, 
commission, charge, profit, or price, find 
what is fair, just, or reasonable practice, 
device, rate, commission, charge, profit, or 
price, and in any proceeding brought in 
any court such order of the President 
shall be prima facie evidence. 

Any person who, without a license is- 
sued pursuant to this section, or whose 
license shall have been suspended or re- 
voked after opportunity to be heard has 
been afforded him, knowingly engages in 
or carries on any business for which a 
license is requi under this section, or 
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willfully fails or refuses to discontinue 
any unfairly discriminatory, deceptive, 
unjust, or unreasonable practice, device, 
rate, commission, charge, profit, or price, 
in accordance with the requirement of an 
order issued under this section, or will- 
fully violates any regulation prescribed 
under this act, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both: provided, 
that this section shall not apply to any 
farmer or co-operative association of 
farmers or other person with respect to 
the products of any farm or other land 
owned, leased, or cultivated by him, nor 
to any common carrier. 


RESTRICTING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Sec. 6. That whenever the President 
shall find it essential in carrying out the 
guaranties aforesaid, or to protect the 
United States against undue enhancement 
of its liabilities thereunder, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall be 
unlawful to import into the United States 
from any country named in such procla- 
mation, or to export from or ship from or 
take out of the United States to any coun- 
try named in such proclamation, wheat or 
wheat flour, except at such time or times, 
under such regulations or orders, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions, 
as the President shall prescribe, until oth- 
erwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress: provided, that no preference 
shall be given to the ports of one state 
over those of another. 

Any person who shall. import, export, 
ship, or take out of the United States, or 
attempt to import, export, ship, or take 
out of the United States, any wheat or 
wheat flour in violation of this section or 
any regulation or order made hereunder, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, 
or both. 

FALSE STATEMENTS 

Sec. 7. That any person who knowingly 
or carelessly makes any false statement or 
representation to any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States engaged in 
the performance of any duty under this 
act, calculated to secure any of the bene- 
fits of the aforesaid guaranties, or any 
person who willfully assaults, resists, im- 
pedes, or interferes with any officer, agent, 
or employee of the United States in the 
execution of any duty authorized to be 
performed by or pursuant to this act, 
or any person who knowingly violates any 
regulation or order issued pursuant to this 
act, except as otherwise made punishable 
in this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

APPROPRIATION OF $1,000.000,000 

Sec. 8. That for carrying out the afore- 
said guaranties and otherwise for the pur- 
poses of this act, there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
available during the time this act is in 
effect, the sum of $1,000,000,000, of which 
not to exceed $.......ceecessess may be 
used for such administrative expenses, in- 
cluding the payment of such rent, the ex- 
pense, including postage, of such printing 
and publications, the purchase of such 
material and equipment, and the employ- 
ment of such persons and means, in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, as 
the President may deem essential. 

Any moneys received by the United 
States from or in connection with the dis- 
posal by the United.States of wheat or 
wheat flour under this act may, in the 
discretion of the President, be used as a 
revolving fund for further carrying out 
the purposes of this act. Any balance of 
such moneys not used as part of such re- 
volving. fund shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Sec. 9. That an itemized statement, 
covering all receipts and disbursements 
under this act, shall be filed with the sec- 
retary of the Senate and the clerk of the 
House of Representatives on or before the 
twenty-fifth day of each month after the 
taking effect of this act, covering the busi- 
ness of the preceding month, and such 
statement shall be subject to public in- 
spection. 

Not later than the expiration of 60 


days after this act shall cease to be in 
effect, the President shall cause a detailed 
report to be made to the Congress of all 
proceedings had under this act. Such 
report shall, in addition to other matters, 
contain an account of all persons ap- 
pointed or employed, the salary or com- 
pensation paid or allowed each, the ag- 
gregate amount of the different kinds of 
aacer purchased or requisitioned, the 
use and disposition made of such prop- 
erty, and a statement of all receipts and 
expenditures, together with a statement 
showing the general character and esti- 
mated value of all property then on hand, 
and the aggregate amount and character 
of all claims against the United States 
growing out of this act. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Sec. 10. That words used in this act 
shall be construed to import the plural or 
singular, as the case demands. The word 
“person,” wherever used in this act, shall 
include individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions, and corporations. When constru- 
ing and enforcing the provisions of this 
act, the act, omission, or failure of any 
official, agent, or other person acting for 
or employed by any individual, partner- 
ship, association or corporation or within 
the scope of his employment or office, shall 
in every case also be deemed the act, omis- 
sion or failure of such individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation, as well 
as that of the person. 


TERMINATION OF CONTROL 


Sec. 11. That the provisions of this act 
shall cease to be in effect whenever the 
President shall find that the emergency 
growing out of the war with Germany 
has passed and that the further execu- 
tion of the provisions of this act is no 
longer necessary for its purposes, the date 
of which termination shall be ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President; but the 
date when this act shall cease to be in 
effect shall not be later than Dec. 31, 1920 
(amended by the committee to read Oct. 
31, 1920). 

The termination of this act shall not 
affect any act done, or any right or obli- 
gation accruing or accrued, or any suit or 
proceeding had or commenced in any civil 
case before the said termination pursu- 
ant to this act; but all rights and liabili- 
ties under this act arising before its ter- 
mination shall continue and may be en- 
forced in the same ‘manner as if the act 
had not terminated. Any offense com- 
mitted and all penalties or diabilities in- 
curred’ prior to such termination may be 
prosecuted or punished in the same man- 
ner and with the same effect as if this 
act had not been terminated. 


LEGALITY OF ACT 
Sec. 12. That if any clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part of this act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court of 
competent jurisdiction to be invalid, such 
judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder thereof, but shall 
be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof di- 
rectly involved in the controversy in which 
such judgment shall have been rendered. 
This act shall not be construed as re- 
pealing or limiting any other act of Con- 
gress, but shall be construed as an en- 
largement, addition to, and extension of 
all existing acts of Congress. 
‘ * * 


It is not unreasonable to expect that 
this bill, involving such a large appropria- 
tion, and fro its very nature so open to 
debate, will occupy a conspicuous position 
in Congress during the closing weeks of 
the session. It will undoubtedly require 
much close attention by leaders of both 
houses to secure its passage. Particularly 
in the Senate there may be expected op- 
position and long-drawn-out debate, for 
the Senate in its consideration of the re- 
cent appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
European relief displayed a disposition 
to proceed slowly and without much en- 
thusiasm in these matters. 

The fact that its passage means carry- 
ing out a positive guaranty made to the 
farmers and made by the Congress of its 
own volition will, of course, tend to reduce 
opposition and shorten debate, but it is a 
safe prediction that the present bill will 

*be one of those, if passed at all by the 
present Congress, that will just get 
through before adjournment with few 
days, or possibly hours, to spare. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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(Continued from page 604.) 

At the rate of domestic consumption 
of approximately 40,000,000 bus per 
month, and five months still to run, there 
may be, from stocks of wheat outside of 
the Grain Corporation, a further market- 
ing of 50,000,000 bus in excess of Ameri- 
can home needs, from which must be sup- 
plied any possible deficit in the Grain 
Corporation holdings to meet the export 
obligations to fall upon it and, besides, 
any possible increase in those obligations 
such as larger requirements than esti- 
mated, or new demands, such as enemy- 
country sustenance, if such enemy coun- 
tries are allowed wheat rations by the 
military authorities, and if they can find 
the means to pay for them. 

At all events, it is now quite apparent 
that the crop of 1918 will undoubtedly 
liquidate without leaving any burden on 
the coming crop year. 


THE WHEAT crop or 1919 


As to the crop year commencing July 
1 next, all calculations must not ignore 
the fact that nature itself may make or 
ruin that crop. It is quite true that our 
winter wheat acreage is very large; that 
the preparation for, and the sentiment 
supporting the creation next spring, of a 
large additional sowing is very plainly in 
evidence. It is quite possible that, on the 
last reported per cent of condition on win- 
ter wheat applied to the acreage then 
ascertained, and assuming a similar in- 
crease and similar favorable progress in 
growing spring wheat, there can be cal- 
culated a possible yield of wheat in this 
country exceeding 1,200,000,000 bus; but 
it is very easy for such crop estimates to 
shrink, with unfavorable weather. 

Half of the North American acreage, 
by which a world wheat situation will be 
influenced, has still to be put into the 
ground, To attempt to definitely align a 
method of operation, to attempt to def- 
initely state a national policy, to attempt 
to advise the exact agency most suited for 
the marketing of next year’s crop when 
that crop is in this position, and when 
every possible plan will be affected by the 
crop’s final vield, would seem to be a most 
unsound undertaking. 

Much of the current discussion appar- 
ently assumes that there is no question 
that the 1919 crop will greatly exceed the 
requirements of the world for ready con- 
sumption, and one must necessarily rec- 
ognize that this is actually the present 
prospect; but prospects sometimes deteri- 
orate before their actual fulfillment, and 
no policy should be based irretrievably 
on prospects alone. 


PREPARATION NOW POSSIBLE 


I am forced to the conclusion that the 
only wise legislation possible at present 
is such extensive preparation that it will 
meet any possible crop development or 
combination of influences creating the 
most unfavorable conditions. 

That this necessarily means the estab- 
lishment of powers very broad is inevit- 
able. Aslo, it is undesirable that those 
powers should be exercised except in case 
of need. The need for their exercise can 
only develop with the growing season; 
therefore, they should be lodged in some 
authority whose delegation of them will 
be limited to the necessities later devel- 
oped. : 

Therefore, in making certain suggestions 
for present legislation I wish to sharply 
emphasize that those suggestions are 
made as, in our best judgment, being 
capable of meeting the most unfavorable 
operating conditions, and that they will 
be delegated only to the extent absolutely 
necessary. 


BROAD GENERAL POLICIES 


I conceive that there are certain broad 
public policies as to which you will prob- 
ably have no dispute. 

For instance, we do not believe that sur- 
plus wheat should be sold abroad at a 
lower price than the price paid by our 
own consumers in our domestic markets. 

We do believe that a concentrated buy- 
ing agency, in America or abroad, for 
the purpose of purchasing our products, 
may almost force a concentrated selling 
agency for self-protection on our own 
production. 

We believe that the government-guar- 
anteed price at various markets is intend- 








ed primarily for the American producer, 
and that whatever method of making this 
effective is used, it must contemplate re- 
flecting from those markets to the pro- 
ducer f at a fair basis. 


INVOLVING OTHER FOODSTUFFS 

There are other policies as to which 
there may be some ground for discus- 
sion, and the decision as to their use may 
depend on crop progress and world-wide 
food conditions, so that authority wide 
enough to put these policies into effect, in 
case of need, may well be delegated to 
the discretion of the President. 

For instance, the consuming world will 
undoubtedly depend on the United States 
for over 50 per cent of its meat and fat 
requirements; it may depend absolutely 
on the United States for the bulk of its 
supplies in special grain commodities, 
such as oats, or, conceivably, corn. Shall 
a buyer be permitted to enter our mar- 
kets for imperative needs in certain com- 
modities and ignore us in the purchase of 
other commodities, such as wheat? Or 
is it a fair and sound public policy to 
state that a buyer that requires its meat 
from us, shall take from us a fair per- 
centage of its bread? 


No “WORLD PRICE” DEMONSTRABLE 


I must protest with all the energy I 
have against the recognition in legisla- 
tion of the fallacy that, under present 
conditions, there can be demonstrated a 
“world price.” Prior to the war, when 
the transportation channels of the world 
were open, when finance was ample to 
care for international exchange, when 
buyers and sellers were free to supply 
their demands, on the one hand, and to 
offer their products, on the other, with- 
out the restraint now present as to trans- 
port and finance, there was much to be 
said as to the soundness of a world price. 
With all markets opened freely for trad- 
ing, the general tendency of price prob- 
ably fairly reflected the legitimate influ- 
ences of supply and demand. 

Minor fluctuations were made by in- 
vestors and speculators in attempting to 
anticipate the factors that govern supply 
and demand, such as crop deterioration 
in some section of the world—and a crop 
is exposed to growing influences some- 
where in the world every day in the year— 
or such factors as a better appreciation 
of the actual supply or the actual con- 
sumption in the world; or, the influence on 
consumption which a higher or a lower 
price level had created. 

But to deliberately propose that we 
shall recognize a price made in Liverpool, 
under present conditions, is national fol- 
ly. The large markets of the central em- 
pires are closed at present, and inability 
to pay may keep them closed to our sur- 
plus, or largely restricted. 

The natural consumption of all peoples 
abroad is affected by tonnage restrictions, 
which will not be entirely overcome for 
many months or years. That natural 
consumption is also affected by govern- 
mental policies, which again reflect their 
international finance needs. The desire 
of certain peoples for wheat products to 
eat may be curtailed and influenced by a 
governmental policy that cannot provide 
at the source of supply the finance to 
make such purchases as the individual 
peoples may desire to make. 

Therefore, I repeat, that there is no 
world-price level, in the sense of fairly 
and soundly reflecting the natural play 
between the laws of supply and demand. 

BUYERS MUST NOT CONTROL PRICE 

More than that, it is a power we cannot 
contemplate delegating to any other gov- 
ernment that a price level subject to the 
control of that interested buyer shall be 
a basis for the marketing of any of our 
products. For instance, the food needs 
of the three close allies, of the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, for imports 
of wheat, will run to not less than 10,- 
000,000 tons, and perhaps as much as 
12,000,000 tons, annually. 

Of this quantity, the colonies of the 
British Empire cannot soundly be ex- 
ected to furnish over one-half. Yet that 
half, being under their influence, can be 
so used as to establish the price level on 
which under any definitely committed 
policy we must furnish the other half; 
and I protest that America shall not place 
the power to name the value on its prod- 

ucts in the hands of any concentrated 
buying agency, no matter how friendly. 
Whatever legislation is passed, do not 
write in the statute any recognition of 
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this method of making prices on our 
products. 

Shall the United States, with its sur- 
plus wheat, enter a world-wide competi- 
tion for its sale, and thereby break down 
its own price; or shall it assume the po- 
sition that what wheat it has for sale 
shall be at our price,—pronounced fair 
to our producers,—particularly as, under 
present world conditions of transport and 
finance, it is quite probable that as much 
wheat can be sold in the aggregate on 
one plan as the other? 

The material enlargement of demand 
induced by price competition only actual- 
ly succeeds in increasing the quantities we 
sell when that price competition carries 
the price low enough that other competing 
countries no longer meet our competition, 
and since the production-cost level in 
most of our wheat competitors is lower 
than our own, we stand at a distinct dis- 
advantage in entering that kind of com- 
petition. 

AID OF NATIONAL FINANCE 


Shall the aid of national finance be in- 
voked to aid the sale of the national wheat 
surplus, in case of need? For it is true 
now, as never before, that the question 
of international finance and the ability to 
make payment in some way is a factor 
in the marketing of products just as im- 
portant as the factor of price at point of 
origin or the factor of government con- 
trol or influence of ocean transportation. 

On this point I feel inclined to say that 
it seems to me very doubtful whether the 
United States can find, for any large 
amount of its products, buyers who are 
able to make payment in the pre-war 
manner, and that it may develop that ex- 
tension of large national credits is not 
only absolutely necessary for the market- 
ing at all, but even may be made the in- 
ducement by which the price competition 
is entirely offset or overcome. 


REACHING THE PRODUCER 

From a practical operating standpoint 
I can see, in case of large crop yields this 
coming season, great difficulty in making 
the price guaranty reach the producer in 
all sections. The physical facilities by 
which this crop is measured and graded, 
and through which he receives his market 
price settlement, may become so congest- 
ed and blocked that for weeks or months 
it may be impossible for him to deliver 
from the farm the products on which he 
has a guaranteed price. 

To reduce, this danger to its smallest 
compass, it is necessary that there shall be 
provided the power to control the rail- 
road flow, without which control, railroad 
terminals, yards and sidings will be 
blocked with cars not performing their 
function of delivery; to control the ele- 
vator storage at all points, so that they 
may be carefully apportioned to serve to 
the greatest extent in wheat, and yet not 
choke the movement of other grains on 
which the ordinary commercial life of the 
country depends; and authority to repre- 
sent a storage charge by paying premi- 
ums. By increasing premiums to the 
farmer, there may be induced a natural 
storage on the farm and a checking of 
the pressing current. 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


On this general point of commercial 
storage, I want to make this record clear. 
The total licensed elevator capacity of 
the country is as follows: 

Bus 
Country elevators ......e.eeeeees 521,000,000 
Mill elevators .....eeeeeeeeeees «+ 150,000,000 
Terminal elevators .......+e++0++ 262,000,000 


Total theoretical capacity...... 933,000,000 
Our own detailed records show that, 
on Oct. 31, 1918, there was in store in all 


these agencies: 
Bus 


WOR cir cnveeesnesvescccscecss 290,000,000 
Other Grains ..ccosescsesvccsces 184,000,000 
OR. 20 cb 0 ewan 628 b 5s 04 de Chee 474,000,000 


The aggregate high points reached at 
times during the crop season, in each 
grain, footed together as an aggregate, 
would have totaled, had they occurred at 
any one time, 519,000,000 bus. 

The largest actual storage, as compared 
with the theoretical capacity of these va- 
rious classes, under our record, is as fol- 
lows: 

Country elevator ......ee5eeeens 
BRIT) GIOVRROE occ e se ccccccesecccs 58 per cent 
Terminal elevator ........s-ee05 68 per cent 

It is impossible to use the full theoret- 
ical capacity of any elevator; certain 
working space must be kept, not only for 


29 per cent. 


wheat but for the other grains, or the 
commercial life of the community is 
choked. A careful survey of this has 
convinced us that the following is prob- 
ably the maximum capacity of the present 
storage facilities of the United States: 


Theoretical Actual 


us % bus 
Country elevator... 521,000,000 50 260,000,000 
Mill elevator 150,000,000 75 112,000,000 
Terminal elevator. 262,000,000 75 196,000,000 





933,000,000 568,000,000 

Actually, approximately 570,000,000 
bus of grain can be stored in the present 
facilities of the country, without interfer- 
ing with the normal flow. Since it is evi- 
dent that at least 170,000,000 to 180,000,- 
000 bus represent the normal flow of other 
grains, it is probably true that not ex- 
ceeding 400,000,000 bus of wheat can be 
stored at any one time in all the storage 
facilities of the United States. 

The importance of so utilizing storage 
that the current handling of. other grain 
is not checked is shown by the figures of 
the first six months of this crop year. 
There passed through the elevator facili- 
ties of this country a total, of all grains, 
of 2,531,000,000 bus, while the storage at 
the high point was only about 480,000,000 
bus at any one time. The disaster that 
would follow choking these current grain- 
handling facilities is well shown in any 
consideration of these figures. 


PORT HANDLING 

As to the capacity of the ports of the 
United States to serve an outbound move- 
ment, in case buyers for that outbound 
movement can be found, there is less need 
for apprehension, although the great At- 
lantic seaports are woefully inadequate 
in their grain-handling facilities. 

Our study of the port handling capaci- 
ties leads us to believe that there can be 
put through the ports of the United 
States, monthly, 1,000,000 tons of bulk 
grain and 250,000 tons of package freight, 
such as flour and cereal products, and that 
by careful supervision and control of the 
rail flow, so that seaboard railroad conges- 
tion should not interfere, these quantities 
may be moderately increased. 

During the crop year 1915-16 the rec- 
ords show that there passed through the 
ports of the United States, of bulk grain, 
including Canadian grain, a total of 521,- 
000,000 bus. 

Our average exports of other grain 
than wheat have usually run from 50 to 
60 million bus annually; so that it seems 
fair to estimate that, with unusually fa- 
vorable conditions, and with consuming 
markets to take the movement and carriers 
to transport it from the seaboard, it might 
be possible to market through the United 
States ports 500,000,000 bus of wheat, be- 
sides the necessary flow in other grains, 
and also the equivalent in form of flour 
of 150,000,000 bus further. 


DEMANDS ON 1919 crop 


As to the possible demand to fall on 
the United States in the season of 1919- 
20, estimates at present would be the 
veriest guesses, because ungrown crops 
of Australia, Argentina, India, Canada 
and the United States would themselves 
decide, with the other influences of ton- 
nage and of finance, what call should fall 
upon the United States alone. 

As far as such estimates can be made, 
and subject to all reservation, as to 
changes which crop development may 
force—and these changes may be very 
radical indeed,—it seems probable to ex- 
pect a world demand between a minimum 
of 15,000,000 and a maximum of 20,000,- 
000 tons of bread grains, mostly wheat; 
and as far as one can estimate the possible 
yield of crops whose acreage is still un- 
known, it seems reasonable to expect that 
other countries than the United States, 
such as Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
India, may contribute from 7,000,000 to 
9,000,000 tons. 

Keeping in mind again that these esti- 
mates are the veriest guesses as yet, it 
seems reasonable to expect that there may 
fall upon the United States in the crop 
year of 1919-20 a demand which may be 
as low as 5,000,000 tons, or 200,000,000 
bus, to as high as 10,000,000 tons, or 400,- 
000,000 bus. 

With approximately 600,000,000 bus of 
wheat required at home for bread and 
seed, a foreign demand that reached the 
extent of 400,000,000 bus would solve the 
problem of a considerable wheat crop; 
while a crop yield in the United States 
exceeding 1,000,000,000 bus of wheat (and 
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that is quite probable), coupled at the 
same time with a foreign demand which 
has shrunk to 200,000,000 bus (and that 
is quite possible), would create a prob- 
lem; first, in governing the storage and 
the flow so that farmers’ marketing may 
be fairly secured at all; and, second, in 
disposing of the surplus remaining at the 
end of that harvest year in such a man- 
ner that even if the national treasury was 
prepared to absorb the loss, its disposal 
should be made without destroying entire- 
ly the marketing machinery of the coun- 
try. 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

I have not had opportunity to study re- 
cent suggestions before your committee, 
and therefore -do not feel competent to 
comment on all such suggestions, while 
I realize that in reaching a fair solution 
of this problem every proposed solution 
should be carefully considered. 


EXCLUDING SPRING WHEAT 

As to excluding the spring-sown wheat 
from the guaranty on the ground of the 
termination of a war contract, I should 
point out the practical difficulties even 
while I say, in advance, that the proposal 
appears to me to border too closely on 
bad faith. If an attempt is made to re- 
imburse producers for their actual loss 
for expenditures made in preparation for 
growing under that guaranty, the prac- 
tical difficulties in arriving at fair conclu- 
sions as to those damages in several hun-. 
dred thousand cases, and the scandal sure 
to follow in a storm of charges of prefer- 
ence, and prejudice in determining those 
claims, would alone condemn it. 

In the marketing of wheat, it would be 
impossible to segregate spring-sown wheat 
from fall-sown. Some areas grow both, 
in the same counties. The flow of grain 
interchanges from one territory to the 
other, and in any attempt to apply one 
method of price to fall-sown and another 
method of price to spring-sown, the door 
is wide open to fraud on a stupendous 
seale. 

ESTIMATING DECLINE NOW 

I have noted the suggestion that the 
whole price level be reduced an arbitrary 
step by the outright payment of a stated 
sum per bushel to the producer from the 
national treasury. <A decision to do this 
now in advance of crop determination 
would be an action based on perhaps il- 
lusionary prospects, and is merely sub- 
stituting now the arbitrary opinion of 
wheat values by Congress or a commis- 
sion for the present level, based on the 
conclusion of a special commission, after 
long and careful study, of fair value be- 
tween producer and consumer, and justi- 
fied by maintenance for almost two years 
unchanged at home and abroad. A new 
survey based on new conditions may jus- 
tify a change of value when these new 
conditions are ascertainable with the ac- 
tual securing of a new crop. 

If legislation should now, in advance 
of the harvest, pronounce the readjust- 
ed value of wheat to be $1.75 or $2 or 
any other lower basis, instead of $2.26, 
and if then, by reason of unfavorable 
crop outcome, we should find the buying 
world clamoring for our supplies at $2.26 
or $2.50, or, conceivably, if we ourselves 
should, by an almost inconceivable but 
wholly possibly crop failure, have to en- 
ter the world markets as a buyer and at 
higher levels, it would make such legisla- 
tive anticipation look very ill considered 
indeed. 

If I could feel that normal influences 
could operate so shortly after war’s un- 
settlement; if we could solve international 
finance, so that our merchants could cash 
their commercial foreign bills; if shipping 
could be made freely available for private 
charter; if foreign governments aban- 
doned their control of buying by concen- 
tration, so that America could bargain 
fairly for the price of its products, and 
if any fair and practical way could be 
found to discharge without gross abuse 
the obligation of the guaranty to the pro- 
ducer, I should greatly favor the elimina- 
tion of all governmental interference with 
the wheat market system and organization, 
which, for many years, I believe, func- 
tioned in a sound and efficient manner. 

Until the progress of time itself, and 
further careful study and consideration, 
suggest a clearer solution of these factors, 
I can see no recommendation except in re- 
peating that power wide enough to meet 
them all should be lodged for use as their 
necessity is demonstrated, 
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There is little alteration in the kind of 
flour furnished for sale to bakers in this 
city. The readjustment of price between 
imported and home G. R. flour has given 
the jobber a much better chance of dis- 
posing of any imported flour that may 
come into his hands, even if it should be 
of the colory and weak variety. 

Nominally, G. R. flour, with a good 
color, has 2s advantage per sack over im- 
ported flour, but really the difference is 
not more than about Is in favor of the 
home miller. Millers in this city are al- 
lowed to deliver flour to their customers 
well below the charge which falls on any 
jobber who has to call in the services.of a 
carman, but even in competing with a 
London miller a jobber would not be 
more than Is 2d per sack to the bad at 
the worst. 

If he were competing with country 
flour, the advantage would be on his side, 
as all rail and cartage costs have to be 
added to country flour sent to this mar- 
ket. That is the essential principle of 
control, that no miller shall make short 
journeys pay for long ones, and that all 
freight and delivery charges shall be add- 
ed to the cost at the mill. A jobber has 
to put his freight and delivery charges 
on the cost of the flour as it comes out of 
store. 

A Canadian export, or any American 
spring wheat flour not below the grade 
of fancy clears, would sell itself here, 
under present conditions, but not Amer- 
ican soft winter wheat patents, Japanese, 
Chinese and some Australian flours. Yet 
at the price reduction the latter should 
sell, even in competition with the best 
G. R. flour in this city. All imported 
flour has age upon it, while control regu- 
lations make that impossible for flour 
produced in this country, though some 
experts maintain that aging has not the 
same good effect on soft as on hard wheat 
flours. 

The allocation of imported flour made 
this morning was not over-liberal, though 
better than last week. Many government 
agents complain that at least half of their 
allotment consisted of soft winter wheat 
flour, but there seems to be no difficulty 
now in finding buyers for all imported 
flour at the new price. 

Jobbers have been helped by the arti- 
ficial scarcity of country flour, due no 
doubt to the loss of country brands in the 
recent fire at the Great Eastern Railway 
depot at Bethnal Green. The price re- 
duction is a step in advance, but it is 
hoped the wheat commission will remem- 
ber that strong flour is much needed in 
London, and will make more liberal dis- 
tributions of flour from spring wheat, 
either of Canadian or American origin. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is rather quiet, 
though there is no excess of supply. There 
is no change in prices, Midlothian being 
still available at £35 10s@£36 per ton, 
while coarse Aberdeen is £34 10s, and 
medium and fine varieties are held at £34. 
There is no American coarse oatmeal on 
offer, but some medium and fine is avail- 
able at £32 per ton, respectively. There 
are Midlothian rolled oats available at 
£35 10s, and some Irish at £35 10s@£36. 
There is a little American at £32 12s. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed has naturally become more 
abundant with the shortening of the ex- 


traction from wheat, but even now mid- 
dlings are a trifle scarce. There is enough 
bran, however, for all ordinary purposes. 
The flat rate fixed by the control for all 
kinds of millfeed is £14 10s per ton. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Owing to government disbursements 
and the release of a large amount of for- 
eign money, supplies have been so abun- 
dant this week as to cause almost a glut 
in the market, ana lenders in many cases 
had to accept as low as 2% per cent for 
short loans. 

Today, however, the situation has al- 
tered considerably, quite an active de- 
mand having sprung up in connection with 
applications for the national war bonds 
before their issue ceases on Jan. 18, and 
also with the payment of French treasury 
bills. In consequence, short loans cannot 
be obtained under 3 per cent, and seven- 
day loans at 3@314 

Bankers have been ready buyers of 
treasury bills this week, but there was lit- 
tle doing in other kinds of paper. Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3 7-16@ 
3, per cent, four and six months’ at 31%, 
@83 9-16, and trade bills at 4@4%,. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The national war bonds have proved a 
remarkable attraction, for, besides giving 
an unusually high rate of interest, they 
are precluded from any possible depre- 
ciation in capital value, and are repaid 
with a substantial bonus in 5, 7 or 10 
years. 

The subscriptions have reached £1,- 
500,000,000, and it is expected that an- 
other million will be subscribed before 
the week is out. They were inaugurated 
15 months ago, and have brought in an 
average of £100,000,000 per month. The 
issue was adopted in the face of opposi- 
tion from some influential bankers, but 
with the exception of the war savings cer- 
tificates it has been unsurpassed by any 
other scheme of borrowing, and has proved 
an unqualified success. 


BRITISH MILLS BEHIND ON ORDERS 


From all centers in the United King- 
dom come reports that British mills gen- 
erally are about a month behindhand with 
their orders. This goes to prove that the 
claim made by the British millers that 
they can take care of all the requirements 
for flour throughout the country was in- 
correct. 

It is understood that the British mill- 
ing control is being petitioned to allow 
mills in the United Kingdom to run sev- 
en days instead of six, in order to give the 
mills a chance to catch up with their or- 
ders. Unless liberal supplies of imported 
flour reach here, there is every possibility 
of a serious shortage in the near future, 
and there are signs that the authorities 
are beginning to realize that such is the 
case. 

GARLIC IN WHEAT 

British millers are experiencing a great 
deal of trouble with garlic in American 
soft winter wheats. In normal times this 
class of wheat is not much used by the 
home mills, but under present conditions 
large quantities of it have been given out, 
and millers are saying all sorts of nasty 
things about it. Their mills are not 
equipped for dealing with garlic, and 
they are having much difficulty in milling 
this wheat. 

IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

The imports of flour last week from the 
United States were 67,300 sacks, and it 
is stated that of this amount 61,300 were 
shipped from San Francisco. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 13 
One of the most pleasing features this 
week has been a reduction of 5s per sack 
on imported flour, which has come, no 
doubt, as the result of the continual com- 
plaints and chary way in which English 


bakers were taking foreign flours at the 
difference in price. As a consequence, 
Ireland, that was always willing to take 
all the imported flour it could get at the 
premium, is reaping the benefit. 

The usual allocations took place in 
both Belfast and Dublin. The latter has 
been getting some Australian and Jap- 
anese flour, but in the north distributions 
have been confined to American and Ca- 
nadian strong springs and soft winters 
in about equal quantities. Home millers 
are very busy, while merchants complain 
that they cannot get enough flour and 
find it difficult to keep their customers go- 
ing. Flour demand, not only by bakers 
but for home cooking, has been above 
normal for the time of the year. 

American and Canadian mills with con- 
nections on this side would do well to 
send samples and get into shape for busi- 
ness again, as it is reported that, al- 
though prices may be controlled, the gov- 
ernment will modify some of the condi- 
tions relating to imported flour and per- 
mit those who can buy and sell it at the 
government controlled price to operate. 
Some freight room could be obtained, even 
at present, if the authorities would allow 
free importation. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 45s 9d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in very poor demand. 
Millers are not buyers, and farmers have 
difficulty in getting rid of any stock. 
Pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Irish local government board to allow 
shipments of oats to England, where they 
are badly wanted, as stocks in both farm- 
ers’ and merchants’ hands are unprece- 
dentedly heavy, and could be bought un- 
der the controlled price. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton. The demand is good, and mills have 
no trouble in getting rid of their stock 
to old customers. 

Crushed oats and feeding meals are 
almost unsalable. England would be a 
large buyer if the government permitted 
exports. In the meantime, Irish millers 
are on short time for want of an outlet, 
and merchants have stopped buying oats 
from the farmers in quantity. 

Compound cakes have been more in- 
quired for, but are only in limited sup- 
ply. Linseed cakes are more freely of- 
fered, and even for this commodity, 
which was for a long time scarce, buyers 
are not keen. 





MERCHANT MARINE PROBLEM 


Policies of Shipbuilding and Government 
Subsidies Engage Serious Attention of Fleet 
Corporation and Shipping Board 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 8.—The fu- 
ture of the merchant marine of the United 
States is now occupying perhaps the most 
important place among all the vital prob- 
lems confronting this country in return- 
ing to_the economics of peace-time. Two 
phases of the shipping problem stand out 
to the forefront, and promise to continue 
in the limelight for several months to 
come. These are: 

What will be the policy of the govern- 
ment in building ships for commercial 
purposes ? 

How will the government operate its 
ships so as to meet the other great car- 
riers of the world on a competitive basis? 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
now wrestling with the former of these 
problems. Aided by a special committee 
of shipping experts, the officers of the 

Fleet Corporation are making a survey of 


the entire building programme with a 
view to determining just what percentage 
of the construction laid down during the 
war emergency must be rejected as un- 
adapted to commercial uses. 

Orders to the steel shipyards of the 
country sent out last week have suspend- 
ed operations on about 1,500,000 tons of 
steel shipping. This action caused some 
uncertainty among the shipbuilders of the 
country, who saw in it the possibility of 
a general retardation of building opera- 
tions. Their anxiety was allayed, how- 
ever, by a statement issued by Director- 
General Piez, of the Fleet Corporation, 
in which he declares that,’ even with the 
suspensions ordered, there is plenty of 
work to keep the yards going at normal 
speed for from 12 to 18 months. 

“During the emergency,” said Mr. 
Piez, “the Fleet Corporation built all the 
vessels it could, and selected types, not 
because they might prove ultimately use- 
ful, but because they could be readily and 
quickly constructed by existing yards. 
The suggestion has been made that the 
Fleet Corporation has built too many 
small vessels and not enough of large ton- 
nage and great sea speed. Since’ this 
criticism is justified, the board decided 
several months ago to slow up its produc- 
tion of ships in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a revision of its programme, 
if after investigation such revision seems 
justifiable. 

“This step is by no means a radical one, 
because, of the total programme of 10,- 
000,000 tons of steel ships still uncom- 
pleted, the suspension orders apply to 
only about 15 per cent, and do not affect 
any vessels that will result in any material 
slowing down of the operations of any 
of the yards for six months or more. 

“Heretofore, cost has been entirely sub- 
ordinated to speed; hereafter, the yards 
will be asked to operate on exactly the 
same basis they would if they were in 
active and keen competition for business.” 

In the matter of operating the mer- 
chant fleet of the United States, the great 
question now is whether or not this coun- 
try can compete with Great Britain and 
Japan without subsidies. The immediate 
question, however, is how far will the Brit- 
ish force rate reductions before the Unit- 
ed States -has to reach into the treasury 
to make good the losses. 

For the past two weeks British steam- 
ship companies have been cutting ocean 
rates from the ports of the United States 
to those of the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, and Holland. The United States 
Shipping Board has not only met these 
successive rate cuts, but has “gone the 
British one better” each time and has 
undercut the British figures. In conse- 
quence, a rate war is now in progress, and 
on its result may depend the entire oper- 
ating policy of the Shipping Board. 

Anticipating further cuts on the part 
of the British companies, officials of the 
Shipping Board admit that it is likely that 
American ships may have to operate on 
a “less than cost” basis temporarily, until 
some equilibrium is reached through the 
demand for tonnage. 

According to reports in shipping circles 
here, the British steamship companies 
have undertaken to make war on American 
ocean carriers, against the desires of the 
British government. Officials of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Shipping, it is known, 
have expressed regrets informally in 
Washington regarding the impending rate 
warfare, and these representations have 
been accepted as bona fide. A high Brit- 
ish official has told. officers of the operat- 
ing division of the Shipping Board that he 
believed the action of the British com- 
panies ill-advised .at any time,.and par- 
ticularly at this delicate juncture in inter- 
national relations. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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Raw Material for the World’s Supply of Baked Beans 


AMERICAN FARMERS PRE- 
PARING FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 602.) 


In the South, especial emphasis is laid 
upon community organizations of farm- 
ers. In the northern and western states 
the county organization is usually known 
as a farm bureau. The farm bureau is 
a non-partisan, non-sectarian, non-secret 
organization representing the whole farm- 
ing population of a county, men and 
women alike, that acts as a clearing-house 
for every other association interested in 
work with rural people. 

The extension agents are having a 
marked influence upon agriculture in the 
33 northern and western states. The rec- 
ords for the fiscal year 1918 show, for ex- 
ample, that the number of counties em- 
ploying county agents increased from 
544 in 1917 to 1,103 in 1918, and that farm 
bureaus increased from 278 to 775, with a 
present membership of 300,000. 

County agents assisted 132,205 farm- 
ers in obtaining 2,600,000 bus of seed, as 
a result of which 3,478,892 additional 
acres were planted with crops most need- 
ed to meet the war-time demand. In- 
creased production brought about through 
county agents is estimated at 32,767,756 
bus of crops and 272,746 tons of forage. 
Farm bureau offices or county agents re- 
ceived 65,095 applications for farm help, 
and assisted in placing 66,036 laborers. 

County agents arranged or supervised 
34,613 demonstrations, involving 2,084,- 
589 acres of crops and 149,820 head of 
live stock; 13,047 meetings were held to 
acquaint farmers with results of demon- 
strations, and were attended by more 
than 400,000 persons. On 16,370 demon- 
strations which it was possible to follow 
up closely, there was more than $4,500,000 
profit to farmers. 

In selecting seed corn 354 agents assist- 
ed 63,813 farmers and more than 1,000,000 
additional acres were planted with this 
selected grain. More than 50,000 farm- 
ers co-operated with the agents in treat- 
ing seed oats for smut, resulting in more 
than 1,000,000 additional acres being sown 
with treated seed, increasing the yield an 
average of four bushels an acre at an 
average cost of less than ten cents an 
acre. 

Nearly 100,000 additional acres were 
planted with seed treated for potato dis- 
eases; 8,954 orchards were cared for in 
fighting orchard diseases. To provide 
succulent feed, especially for dairy cows, 
approximately 8,000 silos were erected at 
the suggestion of county agents, and 
nearly a third of a million acres of silage 
corn was grown. 

County agents arranged for 7,631 can- 
ning demonstrations for women, aside 
from club work, resulting in more than 
4,500,000 additional quarts of fruit and 
vegetables being canned. Assistance in 
home gardening was given to 160,163 per- 
sons, while 82,434 farmers received in- 
formation in regard to the best methods 
of storing fruit and vegetables. County 
agents in the northern and western states 
personally visited 157,683 farmers, gave 
information to 468,514 callers at their of- 
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fices, and took part in 55,432 meetings at- 
tended by more than 3,000,000 persons. 

Important contributions to American 
food resources have been made in increas- 
ing quantities by the youth of the coun- 
try through the boys’ and girls’ club work. 
Over 2,000,000 are enrolled in these clubs, 
besides several thousands in cities who 
aided through their war gardens and food 
conservation. 

Among the outstanding general results 
of the extension service were more and 
better home gardens both in the country 
and in the towns, more home poultry 
flocks, many community drying and can- 
ning kitchens, large quantities of canned, 
dried, and stored food, and increased use 
of milk and milk products. An unfore- 
seen by-product of their work has been 
an aid in the Americanization of foreign- 
ers. In many instances it was the home 
demonstration agent who gave the foreign 
woman the first understanding of the war 
and her duty as an American. 

With a total value of $12,272,412,000, 
the nation’s principal farm crops in 1918 
were worth more, based on prices paid to 
farmers Dec. 1, than in any previous year 
in the history of American agriculture. 
There was also a marked increase in acre- 

@ age, the 355,895,722 total exceeding that 
of 1917 by. 10,700,000 acres. 

That the American farmer fully real- 
izes the important part he is to play in 
feeding the world during the next few 
years is indicated by his response to the 
government’s appeal for an even larger 
wheat crop in 1919 than the huge crop of 
1918. Right now the largest winter wheat 
crop ever grown in the history of the 
United States is promised by the enor- 
mous acreage sown last fall. The acreage 
is almost 16 per cent larger than the one 
of 1917, and totals 49,027,000 acres. 

A crop of 765,000,000 bus, or 80,000,000 
more than the best record, is forecast by 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
1919 winter wheat yield, allowing for win- 
ter-killing and spring abandonment. The 
1918 winter wheat crop was 555,725,000 
bus. A long and almost perfect fall 
planting season, coupled with an extraor- 
dinary effort on the part of the farmers, 
resulted in the record-breaking acreage 
sown to wheat. 

The same favorable season that permit- 
ted this amazing increase in acreage has 
also given to the growing plant the finest 
condition on record, 98.5 per cent, with 
eight important wheat states at 100 per 
cent or over. To the winter wheat crop 
must be added, of course, the annual 
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spring wheat crop, which averages about 
350,000,000 bus. It will thus be seen that 
the total wheat crop of 1919 promises well 
over 1,000,000,000 bus. 

An important point for the American 
farmer to remember is that our emergency 
ship-building programme spells well-nigh 
unlimited business opportunity for him. 
‘The fleets of merchantmen we are launch- 
ing are no less his for after-war trade 
with world-markets than they are the 
manufacturers. 

Every farmer must begin now to think 
internationally in terms of commerce, 
just as his ideas of war and politics are 
no longer encompassed by the boundaries 
of the United States. His markets no 
longer end at American wheat terminals 
or Chicago or Kansas City stockyards. 
The ports of the world from now on are 
his markets, for the joint pact of America 
with her allies for guaranteeing a perma- 
nent peace entails the duty of serving the 
shipping needs of international trade. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals Lays 
Down Rules Affecting Liability for 
Non-delivery of Flour 





Under a contract for a sale of flour 
to be shipped within a stated time on 
the buyer’s shipping instructions, the sell- 
ing miller is entitled to a reasonable time 
in which to make shipment after receiy- 
ing such instructions, not including any 
time allowance for the purpose of manu- 
facture, except where there may be 
mutual understanding to the contrary. 

This is the principal point decided by 
the Virginia supreme court of appeals in 
the recent case of C. C. Hindman, Green- 
ville, S. C., against J. D. Manor and 
others, operating a partnership mill as 
the Harrisonburg (Va.) Milling Co. The 
decision is of particular importance be- 
cause there have been few, if any other, 
appellate court declarations on this pre- 
cise subject. 

Another point determined by the court, 
abundantly sustained by decisions of the 
highest courts of the several states, is 
that where a contract seller of flour 
knows that his seller is buying to fill re- 
sales in a particular market or under 
particular contracts the seller is liable for 
losses of profit suffered by the buyer in 
consequence of breach of contract by the 
seller. 

The case, although just finally deter- 
mined, arose upon contracts made in Oc- 
tober and November, 1914, calling for the 
delivery by defendants of 1,800 bbls of 
flour to plaintiff in November and De- 
cember. 

The court finds that the mill understood 
that the buyer intended to solicit buyers 
at a profit to himself in the territory 
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tributary to his place of business in South 
Carolina, and that orders to ship directly 
to these buyers would be sent to the mill, 


together with proper specifications as to~ 


the size of the packages in which the 
flour was to be shipped. 

Pursuant to this understanding, 902 of 
the 1,800 bbls were shipped on orders re- 
ceived by the defendants up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 28. Dec. 30 and 31 plaintiff 
placed orders for the remaining 898 bbls, 
but defendants declined to ship, assert- 
ing that they had the right under the con- 
tracts to insist that the specifications 
should be received in sufficient time to 
permit manufacture and shipment of 
the flour on or before the last day of the 
month. Hence, when litigation resulted, 
the principal issue was whether the pur- 
chaser had the right to. take the entire 
month of December in which to place his 
orders and specifications. 

At the trial there were only two wit- 
nesses, plaintiff and one of the defend- 
ants. Both testified as to the proper 
meaning to be attached to the words “or- 
dering out” flour, according to the cus- 
tom and usage of the flour trade. The 
purchaser testified that “ordering out” 
meant sending in specifications for the 


* flour, and that he had until Dec. 31 under 


his contracts to send in such specifica- 
tions. On the other hand, defendants’ 
witness testified that the quoted phrase 
meant that the mill was entftled to have 
the specifications in time to enable ship- 
ment before the close of the month. Dis- 
posing of this point, the supreme court 
of appeals says: 

“One of the accepted rules is that the 
construction put upon such contracts by 
the parties themselves is accepted by the 
courts, where it does no violence to the 
language used. In this case, by letters 
dated Nov. 6, 13, and 24, the sellers em- 
phasize the fact that all of the flour is 
to be ordered out by Dec. 31, 1914, and 
that all not so ordered out would be can- 
celed. It was not, however, until the let- 
ter dated Dec. 31, 1914, that the sellers 
claimed specifically that it was the duty 
of the purchaser to get specifications as 
to the size of the packages to them, in 
time for them to manufacture and ship 
during the months of November and De- 
cember. . .. 

“One test to be applied to this contract 
is to inquire what would have been the 
obligation of the purchaser in case he 
had not sent in any specifications on or 
before Dec. 31. As to this there can be 
no doubt whatever that he could not have 
taken advantage of his own failure to 
send in the specifications, and, had the 
market price for flour depreciated so as 
to make it profitable to the sellers to re- 
quire him to take all of the flour, he could 
have been held responsible to the sellers 
for the entire purchase price, and _ his 
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failure to send in specifications would not 
have relieved him from the obligations of 
his contracts... . 

“So here it is doubtless true that, if 
the sellers had claimed that their facili- 
ties were so limited that it was impos- 
sible to deliver 898 bbls of flour on Dec. 
30 and 31, they should have been allowed 
a reasonable time in which to make such 
delivery. Their claim that they had a 
right to time to manufacture the flour 
is untenable. They had sold the flour 
under the circumstances mentioned, and 
it was their duty to have it ready for de- 
livery whenever it was called for during 
the months of November and December. 

“We may, we think, assume that there 
are standard packages of flour, and that, 
in accordance with the custom of the busi- 
ness, manufacturers of flour in large 
quantities have these packages on hand 
ready to fill orders which they are under 
contract to fill, and that reasonable time 
in which to assort and ship these pack- 
ages after the specifications are sent in is 
all the time to which the seller is fairly 
entitled.” 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES 


On the question of damages, defend- 
ants objected to plaintiff being permit- 
ted to prove loss because of the defend- 
ants’ failure to supply the flour under 
contracts which he made on the faith of 
his contracts with defendant millers. 
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Overruling this objection, the court said: 

“The rule in such case appears to be 
perfectly well settled, and is thus stated 
in 2 Mechem on Sales: 

“Sec. 1763. If, however, at the time 
the contract is made, the seller has such 
notice or knowledge that the goods are 
being purchased for resale in a particular 
market, or to be supplied in pursuance of 
a particular contract, that he may fairly 
and reasonably be deemed to have made 
his contract in contemplation of that pur- 
pose, and to have assumed the risks there- 
by entailed, then, if he breaks his contract, 
damages for losses caused thereby, if not 
uncertain or remote, may be recovered.’ 

“Sec. 1765. It is sometimes objected 
that a loss of profits is not a proper sub- 
ject of compensation, and this is often 
true. It is not, however, because profits 
in themselves may not, if lost, be prop- 
erly made the basis of a recovery, but 
because in most cases in which such claim 
is made the profits in question were too 
speculative, uncertain and remote to be 
considered. Where, on the other hand, 
the loss of profits can be shown with rea- 
sonable certainty, it has been settled . . . 
that a recovery may be had for the 
amounts so lost.’ 

“The buyer in such circumstances, who 
has made a subcontract, is entitled to ob- 
tain and supply the article which his 
vendor has failed to furnish under his 
contract, and, if he is compelled to pay 
a higher price for the substitute thus pro- 
cured, he may recover as damages the dif- 
ference between what he was to pay for 
the original article and what he is thus 
compelled to pay for the substitute.” 


PROPER PARTIES LITIGANT 

As plaintiff was engaged in business 
under the name “C. C. Hindman & Co.” 
it was objected by defendants that he 
could not maintain the suit in his own 
name, but should have joined his co- 
partners. The court holds, however, that 
the evidence failed to disclose that his 
business was a partnership enterprise. It 
is said in the decision on this point: 

“He had two clerks who were paid sal- 
aries and, in addition to this, were allowed 
a share of the net profits, in case the 
concern should earn such profits; but they 
were in no event liable for any losses. 
Their contingent interest in the net prof- 
its was merely a means of measuring 
their salaries.” 

Another point made by the defendant 
was that, although their partnership con- 
sisted of four persons, no process was 
served on one of them, and that, there- 
fore, judgment against them all was 
void. But the court decided that the 
judgment was merely vitiated as against 
the defendant not served, remaining 
valid as against the remaining parties 
defendant. 

A. L. H. Street. 





The Shipping Board has suggested a 
rate of $52.50 per short ton on barley 


from Pacific Coast ports to the United 
oh provided tonnage can be ob- 
tained, 
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CANADA'S 1918 CROPS 


Official Figures Show Total Wheat Crop of 
189 Million Bus, or 44 Million Less 
Than in 1917 


Official figures issued by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics give the total wheat 
crop of the Dominion in 1918 as 189,- 
301,350 bus, which compared with 233,- 
742,850 in 1917. The acreage was greatly 
increased, being 17,353,902 acres, as 
against 14,755,850 the year before, but 
the yield fell off from 15%, bus per acre 
to 11. 

The figures showing the total produc- 
tion for the two years are as follows, in 
bushels: 

1918 1917 
189,301,350 233,742,850 
380,273,500 403,009,800 
77,290,240 55,057,750 

8,496,700 3,857,200 

3,110,100 3,026,340 

3,568,380 1,274,000 
11,248,500 49,400 

5,972,200 34,900 


Buckwheat 7,1 
5,9 

35,730,300 16,157,080 
‘yd 
8 


Flaxseed 

Mixed grains 

Corn for husking.... 
Potatoes 


14,214,200 62,700 
104,552,700 79, 





FLOUR SALES CONTRACTS 


An Important Decision of the Kansas City 
Court of Appeajs on Various 
Legal Phases 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has secured an aflirm- 
ance by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals of a judgment against John W. 
Sharp & Son, Moberly, Mo., for damages 
for breach of a contract to buy flour; 
the defendants failing in an effort to 
have it declared that there was no valid 
contract formed. 

Through its travelling salisman, Aug. 
2, 1917, plaintiff received an order from 
defendants for 105 bbls of Gilt Edge 
flour at $13.20 in 48-lb packages, and the 
same quantity in 24-lb packages at $13.30 
bbl. The order recited; “Ail goods’ f.o.b. 
mill, freight allowed to destination,” and 
“subject to confirmation at Leavenworth.” 
Shipment to Moberly on Sept. 30, 1917, 
was called for. The mill confirmed by 
letter as follows: 

“We are in receipt of the order you 
very kindly gave our Mr. Madge for a 
car of Gilt Edge flour for shipment on 
a basis of $13.20 for Gilt Edge in 48’s 
delivered Moberly. We are very much 
pleased to receive this order,” etc. 

Sept. 10, 1917, defendants notified 
plaintiff that they would not accept de- 
livery. The evidence showed that, when- 
ever the mill contracted to sell a car of 
flour, it bought enough wheat the same 
day to manufacture the goods, and that 
after defendants broke their contract 
plaintiff sold the flour elsewhere at the 
best price obtainable, but at a loss, to 
secure reimbursement against which the 
suit was brought. The trial judge, sit- 
ting without a jury, gave judgment for 
$336 in the mill’s favor. In affirming it, 
the court of appeals said: 

“The order and offer to buy signed by 
defendants, together with the letter of 
confirmation and acceptance, constituted 
a completed contract. After that the 
matter was beyond defendants’ recall in 
the absence of any failure to perform, or 
remiss act, emanating from the other 
party thereto. 

“There was, in the letter of acceptance, 
no changing of the terms of the 
contract as embodied in the order 
and offer. The latter says, ‘Ship 
to Moberly, Mo., and also, ‘All goods 
f.o.b. mill, freight allowed to destina- 
tion, and the former changes nothing in 
this regard, merely showing that the 
laintiff was to pay the freight to Mober- 
y as the order contemplated. The phrase 
in the letter, ‘a car of Gilt Edge flour 
. . . on a basis of $13.20 for Gilt Edge in 
48's,’ is exactly in harmony with the order. 

“In trade usage, shown to be well known 
and thoroughly understood, that phrase 
meant that the basic and minimum price 
of the flour was $13.20 per barrel in 
packages of 48 pounds each, but if the 
flour is desired in smaller packages of 
24 pounds each, 10 cents additional is re- 
quired to pay for the cost of the extra 
sacks. This corresponds exactly with the 
order, and the letter changed nothing 
when it said the offer was accepted on 
that basis. The term ‘Gilt Edge’ was 
clearly a name of a certain brand of 
flour, and so known. and understood by 
the parties. 

“There was no violation of the rule 
against piecing out with parol [oral] evi- 
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dence a contract required to be in writ- 


ing. The written contract was not in- 
sufficient in any particular. It contained 
all the necessary specific agreements re- 
quired to make a good contract in writ- 
ing. The parol evidcnce introduced was 
only to explain what the terms used in 
the contract meant in general trade usage. 
This was perfectly proper. 

“The war measures as embodied in the 
rules of the Milling Division of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration constitut- 
ed no defense to the breach of the con- 
tract. As stated, the contract was made 
Aug. 2-4, 1917. The food regulations 
were made Sept. 10, 1917. Congress, in 
authorizing the establishment of such 
regulations, did not undertake to ‘inval- 
idate prior contracts, nor did it do so.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





The value of breadstuffs exported from 
the United States in 1918, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, was $801,497,730, compared 
with $631,988,510 in 1917. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SECOND MILLER WANTED AT ONCE FOR 
half day and half night shift; 250-bbl mill 
in good eastern Washington town; $125 per 
month; wire our expense. Colfax Milling 
Co., Colfax, Wash. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF 
grinding wheat, rye and corn; to look after 
mill only; give full details as to experience 
and references. Address Stratton-Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SOUTHWESTERN MILL WITH 1,000 BBLS 
capacity, manufacturing high-grade hard 
wheat flour, wishes correspondence with re- 
liable brokers for representation in central 
and southern states. Address 1897, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


An established jobbing house has an 
opening for-an experienced flour sales- 
man for the state of Ohio; salary no 
object, so long as man can show re- 
sults. Address 1933, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AN EXPERIENCED MAN HAVING HAD AT 
least 10 years’ experience with mills in the 
Southwest is wanted for the position of 
assistant manager of a large southwestern 
mill; a great opportunity for the right 
party. Address 1931, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—FEED PLANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent; man must be experienced and capable 
of taking complete charge of large feed 
Plant making dairy, stock, horse and poul- 
try feeds; give full particulars regarding 
yourself. Address 1956, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman acquainted with 
trade in eastern Iowa and northern IIli- 
nois, to sell well established brands of flour; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1881, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


2,500-BBL MILL IS IN NEED OF FIRST- 
class millwright; steady work the year 
round; good salary and bonus; this is an 
excellent opportunity for a competent man, 
Address 1912, care Northwestern Miiler, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT 
manager in 800-bbl mill; must be able to 
take complete charge in absence of man- 
ager; state age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 1943, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. wa 


SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE NEBRAS- 
ka mill has opening for active, experienced 
flour salesman for Iowa territory trade; 
acquaintance desirable but not a necessity; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1965, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL NORTHWEST- 
ern spring wheat mill, a strong, aggressive 
salesman for western Iowa, a man with 
well-established trade and with good past 
record as to volume; a good opportunity 
for the right party. Address 1938, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











A LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH 
established trade desires to engage the 
services of a first-class salesman for Illi- 
nois territory; prefer some one acquainted 
with the trade in that territory; please give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
1963, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO TAKE 
charge of a modern equipped feed-mixing 
plant; good pay and an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man; plant located in 
southern Wisconsin; please give full in- 
formation in your first letter covering your 
qualifications. Address H. P. Brown Prod- 
uce Co., Madison, Wis. 


500-BBL MILL IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 
state has an opening for a second miller 
who has the making of a superintendent 
in him; to an ambitious man of experience 
this presents a fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement; we want a man of good health 
and exemplary habits. Address 1930, care 
Northwestern: Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, high-class salesman for Ohio; splen- 
did opportunity for an able, experienced 
man with an established acquaintance in 
the territory; give full particulars regard- 
ing experience and qualifications in first 
letter; all replies treated confidentially. 
Address 1945, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


We want, quick as possible, 
milling superintendent that 
has a proven record of mak- 
ing high-class flour; close 
yields and that can handle 
his men properly; one that 
is a good care-taker of mill; 
best of references required; 
give full particulars in first 
letter about yourself and the 
positions you have occupied, 
how soon you could come and 
what salary you would ex- 
pect; we have two mills with 
total capacity of 1,000 bbls, 
grinding hard wheat. Up- 
dike Milling Co. Omaha, 
Neb. 





HELP WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SALES- 
men (flour and corn products); mill of 
large capacity with well established brands 
of soft and hard wheat flours has good 
opening in southeastern territory for sales- 
man of proven worth and ability; also has 
a good opening for salesman experienced in 
corn to specialize in corn products; men 
Possessing qualifications necessary to suc- 
cessfully fill these positions will do well to 
act quickly; write for application blank if 
interested, Address “Indiana Miller,’’ 1939, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








HIGH-CLASS ACCOUNTANT WITH GOOD 
flour mill references as to ability and in- 
tegrity, who is conversant with all depart- 
ments of a flour office, desires a position. 
Address 1973, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of machinery; familiar with steam and 
electric power of both D.C. and A.C. cur- 
rents; have been employed by a large west- 
ern mill for the past 10 years. Address 
1954, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





February 12, 1919 


AS TRAFFIC MAN—COMPETENT, WILL- 
ing worker; 10 years’ flour mill and freight 
office experience; age 32; prefer Kansas or 
an adjoining state. Address 1962, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN UN- 
der 30, and at present employed, desires to 
connect with medium-sized mill in the ca- 
pacity of correspondent; Northwest pre- 
ferred. Address 1961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ENGINEER WITH SOME GOOD MILL; 
have tools and indicator; would prefer 
Montana or the West; have first-class pa- 
pers; am employed now but mill is closing; 
can come any time. Address 1972, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill up to 1,000 bbls where 
good results are appreciated, or miller- 
manager of small plant; have good trade 
connection; best of references furnished. 
Address 1960, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ; 


A MAN WHO HAS HAD FULL CHARGE 
of a 500-bbl Montana mill for the last two 
years is open for a similar position with 
another concern, or as miller-manager of 
a smaller plant; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1953, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLER WANTS TO TAKE 
charge of a modern equipped mill; am 
widely experienced in all grains and able 
to give best of yield and quality; can take 
charge of men employed in mill; married; 
40 years old. Address 1928, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN 46 YEARS 
old, with life-time experience; married; 
have tools and can keep mill in best condi- 
tion; can come well recommended; state 
wages and general information in first let- 
ter; will furnish best of references. Jos. 
Ellis, Box 513, Cody, Wyoming. 


VIRGINIA - CAROLINA — SUCCESSFUL 
eastern salesman selling flour 20 years, 
seeking milder climate for family, solicits 
salary and commission proposition for Vir~ 
ginia and Carolinas; A No. 1 references as 
to integrity and ability. Address ‘‘Ener- 
getic,”” 1936, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST, AGE 25, UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ate in chemical engineering, with excellent 
scholastic and industrial record, having 
been released from the Chemical Warfare 
Service, desires a position; two years’ ex- 
perience in analytical and plant control 
work; will gladly furnish references and 
details of experience to interested princi- 
pals. Address 1971, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER; 
over 15 years’ experience mills from 1,000 
to 2,000 bbls; desire connection where man 
is needed to assume heavy responsibilities 
and offers in return opportunity to acquire 
substantial working interest; can furnish 
best references present and past employers; 
must be city desirable both from residen- 
tial and educational standpoint. Address 
“Reliable Miller,” care’ Northwestern Mill- 
er, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND’* ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





DESIRABLE MILL FOR LEASE—WE DE- 
sire to lease our mill, 250 bbis; well located 
for obtaining spring, hard winter and soft 
wheat; mill-in excellent condition; write 
for full information. Address ‘Mill for 
Lease,” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, easily increased to 200 bbls; 
50 miles from Saskatoon, Sask; excellent 
location, steam power, electrically lighted, 
good railway facilities, with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped, up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; easy terms to re- 
sponsible buyer. Further particulars from 
J. 8. Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE 36-IN BAUER DOU- 
ble dise belt-driven degerminating mills, in 
first-class second-hand condition. *Address 
Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


LONG SYSTEM MILL FOR SALE TO RE- 
sponsible miller with some money to in- 
vest; good territory in the Judith Basin; 
correspondence invited. First National 
Bank, Denton, Mont. . 


FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
— The stal Mills, Lake Crystal, 

nn. 











